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S the silver bird came gently to rest 
on the smooth sward of the pasture, 
Terence Sullivan let out a sigh of relief. 


Both boys climbed out, then solemnly 
shook hands. In that 
clasp was the seal 


of undying friendship 
which comes to men 
who have met peril 
together unafraid. 
“Boy.” said Terry, 
“I don’t mind admit- 
ting that I’m pleased 
to be back on the 
ground. You are a 
great flyer, Rod, and 
I knew nothing would 
happen through fault of yours but at- 
ter looking at what those bombs did— 
Zowie! What if we'd had to make a 
forced landing? All that would have been 
left of us would have been hamburger!” 

“Well, we didn’t,” replied Rod, “and I 
did my best. But Terry, old Scout, I'll 
be hanged if you aren't a bombing sharp- 
shooter! Now who is our visitor?” 
fast-traveling taxicab had turned in at 
Oaklawn, rolled up to the house and stop- 
ped. Out from the machine stepped a 
jaunty white-haired old man. 





JONUN CASE 


“I’m a son-of-a-gun if it isn’t grand- 
dad!” yelled Terence Sullivan setting off 
on a run for the house. “He wouldn't 
wait for a train.” Rodney Spencer, gin- 
gerly carrying the carefully packed crate 
of mined bombs, followed slowly. He 
could see his mother welcoming the senior 
Sullivan who with white head bared was 
bending over her extended hand. 

“You young spalpeen!” greeted the old 
man as Rodney came up. “What do you 
and Terry and that good-for-nothing son 
of mine mean by leaving the fightin’est 
Sullivan of the lot out of a scrap? I 
could murther ye!” 


2; RANDDAD found he couldn't get 

a train before night so blamed if he 
didn’t hire a taxi to bring him clear out 
here,” chuckled Terry. “Well, we've got 
another fighting Trishman who 
is the real hero. While we are waiting 
for the ‘army’ to return, Mrs. Spencer, 
suppose you take granddad in and have 
him meet old Hughie Donnell.” 

“All captured and nobody hurt,” Rod 
announced in response to his mother’s 
anxious inquiry. “Terry blew up the 
cabins and drove ’em out. The last man 
of ’em soon will be in jail.” 

“Rod is entitled to most of the credit,” 
said Terry. “He flew the plane like an 
air master. All I had to do was to chuck 
a few bombs overboard.” 

“T’m cure you both did your duty,” said 
Mother Spencer, “and I am proud of 
both of you. Mr. Donnell is resting easily 
and I am sure a visit would do no harm. 
We'll go on in.” 

The room had been darkened and Moth- 
er Spencer raised a blind letting the sun- 
shine in as Grandfather Sullivan ap- 
proached the bedside. “Mr. Donnell.” be- 
gan the hostess, “this is ” But Mother 
Spencer got no farther. A mutual cry of 
amazement and joy broke from the lips 
of the old men, and Grandfather Sullivan 
was holding tight to the hand of the 
wounded man. 

“My old pal of the rough-house days!” 
cried old Hugh. “Terry, I’ve looked evy- 
erywhere in the world for you but I never 
found you.” 


. UGHIE, me lad,” announced the 

founder of a great fortune, with 
deep emotion, “I’ve always longed to have 
you with me since I became my own man. 
You must go home with me when you 
are able to travel. I have enough and to 
spare for both of us.” 

“Our home is Uncle Hugh’s home so 
long as he wishes to stay,” announced 
Mother Spencer gently. “We owe him a 
debt of gratitude which will be difficult 
to repay.” 


old here 





“For much of my life,” said the old 
man whimsically although his eyes were 
moist, “I have had no home. Now I have 
more than I need. Please God, if I live 


I shall stay part time with each of you 
and try hard some way to earn my board 
and keep.” 

“If you live, you spalpeen!” cut in 


Grandfather Sullivan vigorously. “Arrah 
and no more of that! Ye are as tough as 
a pine knot for all your years. Do ye 


remember the time, Hughie, when we 
fought down back of the brickyard? 
Faith, and me nose still hurts from the 
punch ye gave! The small matther of a 
bullet couldn’t put ye out.” In his excite- 
ment Grandfather Sullivan had relapsed 
into brogue and Terry, winking at Rod, 
as the two friends took up joyous remi- 
niscences of their young days stole out of 
the room. 

“The two old fightin’ cocks!” chuckled 
Terry as he heard his grandfather's voice 
high in argument. “They'll ‘have the time 
of their lives, Rod, in living over the old 
days again. It’s a great thing to have 
known a friendship that has lasted over 
a half centyry.” 

“It is a great thing,” agreed Rod and 
there was feeling in his voice. “You 
can see what it means to men like Frost 
and Graham. Like these men they have 
been through things together that bound 
them close.” Suddenly Rod the silent 
held out his hand and again Terry grip- 
ped it hard. 3onds of steel had been 
iorged that day. 


HE manacled outlaws 
were a sorry and de- 
jected lot as Colonel Sul- 
livan marched them down 
from the hills and brought 
his company to a halt on 
the great lawn at Oak- 
lawn Farm. Little Lucille 
was brought out to iden- 
tify Denton and a tough 
looking customer nursing 
a wounded hand shatter- 
ed by Rod's bullet the 
night before. Safe in the 
strong arms of Father 
Spencer, Lucille showed 
no fear. “Denton and this 
fellow will get a long 
stretch for kidnapping,” announced Sher- 
iff Bryson, “but all we can punish these 
men for is trespass. Whether 
or not Spencer owns the ground, they 
had no right to build and begin min- 
ing operations. And now I’ve got a bit 
of news for Rod and young Sullivan 
who really are responsible for capturing 
this gang.” 
“Out with it Sheriff,” cut in Sliver 
Stewart. “These guys deserve a medal. 
Are you going to pin one on each of ‘em.” 


“Scout executives should do that for 
bravery in action,” smiled the Sheriff, “but 
my surprise is a cash reward. I didn’t 
find anything against Denton who has been 
out of the ‘pen’ for some time but this 
man Rod winged is known as ‘Jerry the 
Greek,’ an escaped convict with a reward 
of $2,000 up for his capture. That’s a 
thousand berries apiece for you boys!” 

While men and boys cheered, then cheer- 
ed again, Terence Sullivan held up his 
hand. “I’ve got a suggestion to make, 
Rod,” said Terry, “providing you and 
your father approve. Let’s use this re- 
ward to build a permanent camp for our 
Troop and your Tribe here near Clear 
Lake so that we can make this trip an 
annual affair. Then we can have our 
dads as well as the Scouts together here 
every year.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest,” 
replied Rod, smiling at his Scout friends. 
“What do you say, Dad, and Colonel Sul- 
livan?” 

“Fine!” said “Dynamite Dan” Spencer. 

“Great stuff!” echoed Colonel Sullivan. 


other 


Zowie! Leaping, shouting boys in a 
whirling dervish dance capered about the 
lawn. “Jerry the Greek” muttered a 
savage oath and turned upon Denton. 
“You are one smart guy!” gritted the 
convict. *““You tell me this be easy job, 
just keeds who won't fight! First they 
shoot me, then they blow me up. I'm 
willin’ to go back to the ‘pen’ now that 
you are goin’ with me. I don’t want to 





fight no more Scouts!” Denton scowled 


and made no reply. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Lone Eagle’s Dream Comes True. 


ROOP Scouts and Lone Scouts with 
an interested group of ‘men stood at 
the opening of what undoubtedly in the 
long ago had been a mine where red men 
had delved for metal more precious to 
them than gold. With the hope that his 
punishment might be lightened the outlaw 
Denton had made a full confession, tell- 
ing how he had first become interested 
in hearing a chance remark about the 
legend of the mine, then had obtained 
employment at Oaklawn Farm and had 
searched for and found the old map which 
he had copied and replaced in the hidden 
receptacle. Skilled in mining, it had not 
been difficult for the outlaw to locate the 
lost treasure and his helpers had all but 
cleared the shaft leading to the mine itself. 
Now men and boys attacked the work with 
a will and soon a vaulted passageway 
appeared. 
“Whatever may be found here is my 
son’s,” announced Father Spencer. “You 


have dreamed and worked and fought for 
this moment, Rodney. 
to be the first to enter? 
go on alone.” 


Would vou like 
If so you may 


The heart of Rodney 
Spencer was very full. 
What lay within that en- 
folding darkness, disap- 
pointment or reward? A 
hush fell over the group 
as Rod, with a mere in- 
clination of his head to 
signify assent, took up a 
powerful electric lamp 
and strode within. But as 
he entered it seemed to 
the young Chief that, 
somehow, he was tread- 
ing a well remembered 
passage and that dusky 
forms about him stood 
by to do his will. The en- 
trance to the mine was 
a cave and all about lay 
relics of the crude craftsmanship of early 
dwellers in the hills. In the dust of the 
floor Rod could see footprints where Den- 
ton, who had wormed his way through 
the narrow opening, had explored to find 
a rich vein of mineral laid bare. The 
crude utensils and ornaments upon: the 
cave floor were copper. The legend of 
the lost mine had been proved true. But 
Rod -was to make a more striking dis- 
covery. 


a* EAGER, anxiously awaiting group 
4 shouted relief and welcome as Rod 
appeared at the entrance and still without 
speaking beckoned them within. Strong 
lights illuminated the scene but men and 
boys trod softly as if in the presence of 
the dead. Silently Rodney Spencer led 
his companions back, to indicate the ex- 
posed vein of copper where Denton had 
explored, then turned to a deeper recess 
where the cave wall was hard and smooth. 
A cry of amazement and delight broke 
from the lips of Scouts and men. For 
there was pictured the story of a heroic 
race now nearing extinction. 


There were scenes of battle and the 
hunt, savage figures in the war dance, 
young warriors in- games which would 
test courage and skill. And ever a dom- 
inant figure among them was the young 
chief of the tribe, who bore upon his 
shield the totem sign of a great eagle. 
Then as the watchers flashed their lights 
upon the face of Rodney Spencer and 
turned again to study the pictured scene 
a murmur of awe arose. Garbed as the 
pictured chief, Rodney Spencer might 
have been the same man. There was no 
mistaking the striking likeness. “Stand 
over here will you, Chief?” requested 
Colonel Sullivan, using the term as natu- 
rally as if it had been his young friend’s 
by right. “I want to make a direct com- 
parison.” 


Straight and tall, head thrown back and 
dark eyes agleam, the young Chief of the 
Lone Scout Tribe stood beside a pictured 


figure which showed the Indian chieftain 
standing with fold@d arms. “Fold your 
arms!” commanded the Colonel and Rod 
complied. In repose the resemblance was 
even more striking. “There stand men 
of your blood, Spencer,” said Colonel Syl- 
livan solemnly. “We have turiied back 
the leaves of the centuries. Behold the 
first Lone Eagle and the last! Who can 
dispute that whatever lies within these 
walls or within this mountain is your 
son’s by rightful heritage? Here once 
ruled a king in his own right, a noble 
figure who must have inspired his fol- 
lowers to heroic deeds. Long since he 
passed to the Indian’s happy hunting 
ground. Now comes another, every inch 
a chief, to dwell long as a leader of men 
in this pleasant country, to despise an 
untruth as a Scout even as did his ancient 
forbear, to play the game of life hard and 
clean. As the first Lone Eagle might 
have said, ‘It is written!’” There was a 
ring of prophesy in the Colonel's tones, 


" HERE is no questioning the evidence 

that men of our race once stood with- 
in this cave,” said Father Spencer. “The 
legend of our distant ancestry has been 
verified. While the first Americans had 
within their makeup much that was prim- 
itive and evil they aiso had much that 
was fine and noble. We pledge vou, Chief, 
that whatever use may be made of your 
long hidden treasure it shall be for good.” 
Unconsciously the hand of every man and 
boy had come up to salute as the master 
of Oaklawn made his pledge. Quietly 
the company filed out. leaving the first 
chieftain brooding over the vanished mem- 
bers of his race. 

“What are you going to do, Rod?” 
queried Terry Sullivan as he linked aa 
arm within his friend's. “Going to turn 
miner until you make enough to retire?” 

“Never !” answered Rodney Spencer em- 
phatically. “Whatever we may have been 
in the past, we Spencers of today are of 
the soil. Of course we will develop the 
mine but that work will be turned over to 
men who know what to do. My place 
is with my father at Oaklawn and there 
I stay.” The smile which flashed between 
father and son was warm and understand- 
ing. For the soil lavs strong hold upon 
its followers and holds them close. 

“In my opinion,’ announced Father 
Spencer, ‘“Denton’s estimate is much ex- 


aggerated. The mine will not be ‘worth 
millions’ but it should enable Rod to 


carry out his plan and help Carl Lind- 
strom establish his plane factory right 
here at Oaklawn. I hope that before 
many months that may be worked out.” 


(Continued next week) 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“T thought 0’ sendin’ my black taffeta 
to the heathen after it split in the back, 
but I happened to think the split place 
wouldn’t show if I saved it to be 
in.” 

“I don’t know of nothin’ that’s reli 
the troubles o’ poor folks like the 
ment plan, unless it’s rubber 
babies.” E 
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aking Farm Business Hum 


September Thoughts About Co-operative Buying and Selling and Proper Investment 


|. Agricultural Codperation Comes to the Front 
(CF Grit states by marketing, as developed in the 


United States by numerous farmers’ associations, 

does not mean that our farmers will be con- 
verted overnight into skillful assemblers, distributors, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers of farm products; 
nor does it mean that they will 
direct the essential and necessary 
activities in marketing farm prod- 
ucts, but the objective is to place 
such middlemen and such activities 
under the control of policies estab- 
lished by agricultural- minded peo- 
ple for the benefit of farmers. 
Note these statements of those in 
authority :— 





1. Secretary Arthur M. Hyde 
said in this connection: “The ob- 
jective of codperative marketing is not swollen cash 
balances or large surpluses in the codperative treasury. 
Codperation looks beyond these. Jts purposes are pros- 
perous farm homes, affording to the members of the 
farm family an American standard of living, an Amer- 
ican education, and an equal opportunity in the race of 
life.” In the same address he said also: 


J. W. FIROR 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


gia and Florida has expanded rapidly. Usually when 
farm production increases rapidly prices decline. 
Through the leadership of the coéperative associations, 
striking improvements have been made in assembling 
and standardizing these melons. This led to greater 
efficiency in marketing and much saving in costs. As 
a result Georgia marketed this year a record crop at 
very high unit prices. Twenty-one thousand cars sold 
profitably against the impossibility of selling 10,000 
cars ten years ago is the result. 

2. A small group of farmers in the Shoal Creek 
community of Northeast Georgia, under the leadership 
of Vocational Teacher G. T. Gard marketed codper- 
atively $5,700 worth of eggs last year and bought 
$2,800 worth of farm supplies. Evening classes were 
held to codrdinate the production and marketing 
efforts. 

3. Financing a codperative is usually difficult. Since 
the capital of such associations is not to earn specu- 
lative profits, it is often difficult to get. The Dairy- 
men’s League Codperative Association of New York 
has raised over $12,000,000 in capital through deduct- 


ing a small amount from the receipts from the sale of 
milk handled. This capital is used and then returned. 
While being used, the members furnishing the capital 
receive interest and at the end of five years get back 
their investment. Since the deductions are continuous, 
interest is paid each year and the capital payments are 
made every year. 

4. The natural demand for “papershell” pecans is 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas. In the past there has 
always been a scramble to harvest, cure, and sell before 
it is too late. Experience has taught us that feverish 
offering of a product by many sellers makes for lower 
prices. The National Pecan Exchange, Albany, Ga., 
has established a marketing policy of energetic selling 
during the fall according to demand followed by the 
combination of cold storage holding and market devel- 
opment after the holidays. This is broadening the de- 
mand for pecans. 


III. Important Points in Marketing Cotton 


CCORDING to the market values at the time this 
was written, a farmer with good middling, one- 
inch cotton has a _ product worth 2 cents 

a pound—$l0 a bale—more than middling seven- 
eighths, or 4 cents a pound—$20 a bale 
—more than strict middling gray, sev- 





“It is in some respects an adventure on 
a new frontier. Agriculture is entitled 
to a position of equality in the eco- 


How to Cut State and County Taxes 


en-eighths staple. The practical prob- 
lem is to get the full market value. 








nomic structure of America. Through 


How can this be done? 





its own farm organizations and by its 
own efforts, agriculture can regain that 
place and, having gained it, hold it. In 
that cause agriculture has the sym- 
pathy and the aid of the Government 
of the United States of America.” 


2. Alexander Legge, chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board, in speaking 
of the wonderful progress farmers 
have made in production said: “How- 
ever, all this effort meets only a part 
of the agricultural problem. Obviously, 
nothing is gained by raising a larger 
crop of better quality if, after having 
done so, you are unable to dispose of 
it on a basis of reasonable return for 
the effort expended.” 

3. It seems well at this time for us 
again to call the attention of the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer to the 
following fundamentals of codperative 
marketing as understood in America :— 


bem The motive must be to meet a need in 
ettering the life on the farms; 


(b) The marketing agencies should be set 
up by and for farmers; 


(c) Experienced, skillful, and trained work- 
rs should be employed to do the actual 
Work of marketing; 

.(d) When codperatives sell their commod- 
tes, they offer these at the market price 
m competition with other sellers. If they 
wil as efficient as their competitors they 
hom have savings where the competitors 
ave profits, and these should go to mem- 
— according to value of commodities de- 
ered; 
ie), The Policies of such codperatives 
ould be formulated and controlled by the 


armer-members through their chosen rep- 
resentatives, ~ 
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WHEN ARE YOU 
GoinG Yo BoB 
Yours, DEARIE? 


1. The co6perative associations are 
selling cotton on government standards, 
and making returns to their members 
on this basis. ‘ 

2. In some communities where ware- 
house selling is followed, the warehouse 
salesman classes the cotton for the 
farmers and tells them its correct 
grade and staple. These warehouses 
post the daily report on market values 
by grades and staples. 

3. Of course, to get market value, it 
is necessary to know the value. First 
know the grade and staple, then look 
up the market price by grade and sta- 
ple, and, finally, bargain for this price. 
Farmers who cannot get correct class- 
ing or have not the opportunities men- 
tioned above can send samples to the 
United States Boards of Cotton Ex- 
aminers at any of the following places 
and get classification at 20 cents a sam- 
ple for grade and the same amount 
for staple :— 






A 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1501 New Tutt, Cuapen Exchange Build- 
Be 4 


ing, New York, N. 

701 New Orleans Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

P. O. Box 1944, Houston, Texas. 

325 22nd Street, Galveston, Texas. 

Before sending samples one should 
write for forms and detailed instruc- 
tions. These may be had from any of 
the above and also from the following: 


U. S. Supervisor of Inspection, P. O. Box 
345, Savannah, Ga. 








Il. Big and Little Accomplish- 
ments in Farm Codperation 


W: SAY “big” and “little” when 
we realize that practical codp- 

eration, successfully pursued, 
leaves its mark on those engaged, re- 


gardless of whether the enterprise is 
Mancially large or small. 


1. The watermelon industry of Geor- 


A great part of our burdensome tax rate is due to inefficient county government. 
For one thing we have too many small counties—cut small in a day of horseback 
and horse-and-buggy travel. For this automobile age, two or three or four counties 
ought to be consolidated into one—and the taxpayers ought to insist on it in spite 
of the opposition of the courthouse ring and the commercial interests in the exces- 
sive number of county seat towns. 

Farmers would do well to reduce expenses by consolidation of counties and con- 
solidating or eliminating political jobs, but resist all efforts for eliminating county 
farm and home demonstration agents, or for reducing the efficiency of educational 
and public health work. 


U. S. Supervisor of Inspection, Room 11, 
Little Rock Cotton Exchange Building, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. ; 

G. A. Dunagin, P. O. Box 1880, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. G. Martin, P. O. Box 33, Charlotte, 
x. 


H. H. Willis, P. O. Box 237, Clemson Col- 


lege, S. C 
Ben I. Busby, P. O. Box 1373, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


In addition to this service furnished by 
(Concluded ,on page 17) 
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Business Farming As Seen in the Southwest 


r ‘HE WRITER has recently returned from a trip 
of nearly 7,000 miles from Carolina to California 
and back to Carolina again—and it may be that 

our readers ‘would be interested in some observations 

about the business side of farming as seen in the states 
west of the great “Father of Waters.” 
I 

The Salt River Valley in Arizona suffered nine con- 
secutive years of drouth but is now independent of 
rainfall. The famous Roosevelt Dam supplies all the 
needed water and in the short time since its comple- 
tion has paid $2,000,000 in dividends. Beef and 
dairy cattle, sheep and poultry; alfalfa, oats, wheat, 
cotton, cantaloupes, lettuce, dates, citrus fruits are the 
money crops. 

The variety of these crops is determined by the ma- 
jority of the growers. Here, too, is found a superb 
illustration of codperation in the production and sale 
of cotton. When the cotton industry began out there 
the returns were low and irregular. But later these 
thoughtful and wise Arizonians did the one and only 
one thing they could do to save the cotton industry. 
They adopted one variety of high breeding, they pro- 
hibit by law the growing of any other than Pima long 
staple cotton, and one or two superbly qualified men 
instead of 1,000 to 5,000 poorly qualified producers sell 
the whole product—by codperation, 

Similarly in the Coachella Valley of Southern Cal- 
ifornia and other communities, organizations restrict 
themselves to one variety of cotton (Acala). The pro- 
ducer gets premiums ranging from 2 to 10 cents per 
pound or $10 to $50 per bale reward for adopting a 
policy of purity and quality production and common 
sense salesmanship. 

The same business policies—standardization, codp- 
eration, and high quality production—applied to canta- 
loupes and lettuce enable the Arizona grower to place 
these perishable products 2,500 to 3,000 miles away and 
often drive the local unorganized producers from the 
market. 

There is no doubt about the miraculous effects of 
coéperation of men and water out in these Western 
States, but all this would be of no avail without special- 
ization, maintenance of quality, and organized market- 
ing. Overproduction is avoided and surpluses, when 
they do occur, are withheld from the market. One 
common method, practicable in some cases, is to have 
a surplus manufactured, held, and fed the market only 
when the market calls for these special forms and when 
the prices are satisfactory. 

II 

From Phoenix to Yuma, Nilands, and El Centro, one 
must travel through the edge of the hottest part of the 
United States. Some of this territory is more than 
250 feet below sea level, yet snow covered mountains 
seem at no farther distance than appears to be cover- 
able in a moderate hike. Here, in the Imperial Valley 
as it is called, man has capitalized excessively on cli- 
matic opportunities, for nowhere else are found more 
expansive or more productive winter truck fields. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of cars of fresh vegetables go 
from this region to the tables of millions of people 
east of the Rockies. And here 80 per cent of all the 
almonds produced in America are handled in a million 
dollar plant owned exclusively by the growers—the 
largest plant of its kind in the world, employing 400 
women and 150 men—a truly remarkable example of 
cooperative marketing. Here also 90 per cent of the 
canned asparagus of the world is produced and pre- 
served. 

! Ill 

On invitation we attended a business meeting of the 
Los Angeles Fruit Exchange held in the fruit farmers’ 
own building, a large.modern structure in which were 
housed the many offices of this branch of the California 
Exchange. Among the matters of business that were 
given consideration were the following :— 

Field inspection for insects and diseases; 

Uniformity in size, color, and degree of ripeness of the 
30,000 cars of Valencia oranges then being shipped; 


The menace of the Mediterranean fruit fly and state and 
national legislation for its control; 


The necessity for light shipments of lemons in cold weather 
and heavy shipments in warm weather, 

These subjects simply illustrate how an organization 
is able to get results for farmers where individual ef- 
fort would be futile. We learned, for example, that 
experiments have been and are now being made to 
determine the best type of car for long hauls, the best 
placing of ice, circulation of air, pre-cooling, contain- 
ers, etc. Again, temperature and humidity readings 
en route together with other similar data have helped 


growers place their products on distant markets in 
prime condition. Advantage is taken of the seasonal 
temperatures of the northern, central, and southern rail- 
way routes. Just before the meeting adjourned an 
official announced the receipt of a telegram stating that 
fighting, organized growers acting together through 
the Exchange had just received a refund for freight 
overcharges amounting to $215,000! What could indi- 
vidual, unorganized growers have done in getting jus- 
tice in a case like that? 

Highly significant and important were all the reports 
of committees and plans for the shipment of the 30,000 
cars of oranges. Varieties, production of nursery stocks, 
planting, cultivating, pruning, fertilizing, irrigating, 
thinning and, in fact, every item that has any bearing 
upon orange culture, is gone into in detail in appro- 
priate season. The interests of each member are iden- 
tical with those of every other member and all come 
to one final decision in every matter bearing upon their 
twofold business purpose—(1) the production of prod- 
ucts of the highest quality at the lowest costs, and (2) 
the sale of these products in a way to net the greatest 
possible returns to the grower. 

But this California spirit of codperation is not con- 
fined to oranges, the product for which the state en- 
joys first place. It also takes in grapefruit, lemons, 
grapes, raisins, olives, dates, apricots, peaches, almonds, 
walnuts, lettuce, asparagus, onions, cantaloupes, eggs, 
etc., all of which are shipped in carloads east across 
the Rocky Mountains. Walnuts, for example, may not 
sound like a big item, but California gets $10,000,000 
a year from them and the percentage marketed codp- 
eratively grows steadily. In 1912-13 only 51.9 per 
cent was sold through the growers’ own organization; 
in 1915-16 the percentage had climbed to 61.4, in 1921- 
22 it was 76.1, and for the last seven years it has ex- 
ceeded 80 per cent. 

In some seasons the item of thinning the fruit may 
determine the success of a year’s work. “Yes, we 
would destroy our market if we did not grade rigidly 
and avoid as far as possible the losses that come from 
low grade fruit,” said a prune and apricot grower who 
has 2,000 acres in his orchard. 

The three big differences between the Western and 
Southern farmer that impressed us on this trip were 
the following :— 


1. The Western man uses the most efficient tools, 
implements, and machinery, driving 4, 6, or 8 horses 
in the place of one, and handles even more land by 
power machines than by horses. 

2. He buys and sells in carlots and even train lots. 


3. He thinks, plans, and acts in terms of coépera- 
tion and has so proved the value of codperation that 
it is just as natural for him to sell through an organi- 
sation as it is for the Southern farmer to sell indi- 
vidually, 


HOG PRICES BEST IN SEPTEMBER 


N CONNECTION with an article by Dr. Butler, 
I in the May 18 issue of The Progressive Farmer, a 

chart was used showing the average monthly prices 
of hogs for the past 24 years. These average prices 
for hogs have been highest in April for the spring 
months and in September for the fall months. After 
the April high there has been a swinging downward in 
prices till about mid-June and then an upward swing in 
prices to the highest average prices of the year about 
the middle of September. After the high point in 
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A Hint to the Wise— 





Adequate insurance might not have kept this 
house from burning, but it might have saved 
the owner from serious financial loss and dif- 
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September the decline in average price is quite rapid 
for the winter months just ahead. 

These months of highest prices in April and Sep. 
tember are periods of short supply of hogs for market, 
Some growers of hogs breed and grow hogs for these 
better markets. The chart referred to above is repro. 
duced here for the purpose of reminding those of our 
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24 Years of Hog Prices 

For 24 years, 1903 to 1927, 
hog prices were highest in April 
for the spring months and in 
September for the fall months. 





—Courtesy University of 

In addition to the long-time range in hog prices there is an 
entirely separate and distinct yearly range, which is illustrat. 
ed by the chart above. It represents an average of monthly 
prices for a period of 24 years and points out clearly, at least 
so far as prices alone are concerned, the months during which 
we should aim to send our porkers to market. . 
readers who are preparing hogs for market in the fall 
months what they may expect in the way of prices in 
the different months on the basis of the average per- 
formance of the hog market during the past twenty- 
four years. When possible, hogs should be gotten 
ready for the late August and September markets. The 
market should then be watched in an effort to secure 
the highest prices possible during September. 


SWEET POTATOES PROMISE GOOD PRICE 


LTHOUGH the sweet potato crop promises to 
A be about 2,500,000 bushels more than last yeaf, 
it will not be sufficiently large to amount +o 
overproduction. In fact, the forecast is for only 
80,000,000 bushels, which is considerably under the 
average yield. It would seem highly desirable, there 
fore, for Southern sweet potato growers, where a very 
large percentage of the sweet potato crop is produced, 
to carefully grade, store, and cure this year’s crop, with 
the idea of selling the potatoes in winter. As is well 
known, the price at digging time is usually not much 
more than half what it is two or three months later. 
Then, too, there is no use to grow a crop and allow it 
to rot because of the lack of proper grading and 
storing. Probably with no crop is there so much waste 
as with the sweet potato, and this can be very largely 
corrected by proper storage. See the county agent and 
make plans now to provide proper storage. 


GET AN EXPERT TO SOLVE THE PUZZLE 


CCORDING to Dr. B. Youngblood, of the United 
A States Department of Agriculture, there are 
forty-seven standards for grades of cotton 
and seventy-nine standards for staple length. These 
give us 1,363 possible combinations of grade and staple 
length and about that many commercial types. . Then, 
another valuable factor in cotton lint is character. 
There are no character standards, but there should be 
Should only three gradations of character in cotton 
lint be necessary, then we would have 3,500 types of 
cotton deal with. No wonder the cotton farmer can't 
keep up with this complicated ‘business. It takes.@ 
smart man a number of years of hard study and wide 
experience to “get it down pat.” ‘But if a farmer 
smart he will codperate with other farmers and hire 
an expert to figure out in which of the 3,500 types his 
cotton belongs and then sell it for its full value. Joi 
a “Codp” is the solution to the puzzle. 


PROPER GRADING AND MARKETING DOU. 
BLES CONSUMPTION - 


HAT the growing of an improved product 

and then properly grading, standardizing; and 

marketing means is illustrated in the case ? 
the carrot. In 1923, the carlot shipments of this veg® 
table amounted to 3,184,000 bushels, and in 1 
6,628,000 bushels. Increased commercial production 
turnips and beets has been almost as great. This’® 
due very largely to better production and marketing 
methods. In the larger cities these root crops cam now 
be found on the market every day in the year and in 
fresh, palatable condition, thus causing the consumer 
to buy them often. To get them to the market m this. 
condition, they must not only be properly grown @. 
graded, but carefully washed, bunched, packed, 
and transported in refrigerator cars. The product 
of these root crops is principally in Texas, Lout 
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To All Who Love the South— 
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A Friendly Talk to Both Men and Women Readers 


Read The Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Friends:—I have been this year in all but 
four of the thirteen Southern States. I have also been 
in recent months in several Northern States—New 

York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois. 

Getting on a sleeper in New 
York City late one afternoon not 
long ago, I awoke next morning 
in my homeland and tried to im- 
agine myself a Northerner get- 
ting his first impressions of 
Dixie. And out of that experi- 
ence grows this letter. It is a 
letter to all who love the South, 
and it is an appeal to all of us to 
do a little more to win for our beloved section the 
beauty and prosperity to which it is rightly entitled. 

I 


Here are some of the thoughts that occurred to me 
as I looked out on mile after mile of typical Southern 
landscape and compared it with the country I had re- 
cently seen in the North and West :— 


1. We are too easily satisfied to farm on poor land. 


2. We do not feel the shame we ought to feel for letting 
our cleared land wash away-or our woodsland be ravaged 
by fire. 

3. We are too willing to have fields of uneven fertility— 
acornfield, for example, which is fairly rank and luxuriant in 
spots and in other places sickly, anemic, and nubbiny—like 
silk and calico mixed in the same garment, 

4. We are not offended as we ought to be by the sight 
of ragged, jagged, mis-shapen, odd-cornered little crazy-quilt 
patches in places where fields should be large, regular, and 
uniform. 

5. The sight of weeds and sprouts in meadows and - 
tures—something which looks as unkempt and unsightly 
as a six days’ growth of beard on an otherwise handsome 
face—does not disturb us as it ought to, or it would not 
be so often seen, 

6. We are content to live our lives and rear our children 
in houses far, far less attractive than it is possible for us 
to make them. The ambition “To Make the South a Land 
of Painted Farmhouses” has not taken hold of us at it 
ought to do. With an opportunity for the use of flowering 
shrubs and trees wholly unrivalled in the North, we are 
sleeping on our opportunities for beauty. 


7. With enormous acreages of idle lands that could be 
converted into pasture, or utilized for producing feed crops 
we largely import meat and dairy products, hay and feed, an 
the land lacks the beauty and the richness which livestock 
would give it. The country is far too exclusively a land 
of plant production only instead of being the land of prop- 
erly balanced plant production and animal production that 
it ought to be. And what livestock and poultry we have— 
it is too often mixed; mongrel, and scrubby instead of pure- 
bred, uniform, and royal-blooded as it should be. 


II 

These, my friends, were the things that struck me 
as one who loves the South—one whose ancestors came 
here when it was a wilderness, helped clear its fields, 
helped fight its wars, and now sleep in its bosom; one 
to whom Dixie Land has an inescapable appeal that all 
of us feel as long as we live. A little incident which 
I long ago heard my friend Walter Hines Page repeat, 
came vividly to mind :— 

“I had a friend when we were just coming into 
active life, a Georgian of gentle breeding and of 
high spirit, ardent and eloquent. The last sad 
Christmas of his life I went a long journey to see 
him. One evening at sunset he looked out the 
window over the gullied fields (it was an endless 
waste of mis-tilled land), and said sadly: ‘I love 
the old red hills, and we must show that men live 
on them yet.’ A hint of death was already in his 
eyes, but an unbounded patriotism shone there, too. 

€ wrote me a little later: ‘I do not mind dying, 
but I hoped to do something for the South before 
I went.’ And he never wrote again.” 

Ill 


It is in this spirit, my friends, that I would have us 
ink about the common defects or shortcomings of the 
uth that I have just enumerated. We ought to do 
Something about them. Every day they give the rest 
of the world a poor impression of the capacity and 
fnergies of our people. Every day men and women 
fem other sections gather an impression of inferiority 
ag which we should not be content to live. We 
"ie dwell on the hills or the plains of our Southern 
ountry—“we must show that men live on them yet.” 


I realize, of course, that many of our Southern farm 
oe ere poor and cannot do all they wish to give a 
a erctsion of progress and beauty. But I am only 
ae : that we do the things it is possible for us to do, 
~ . we want to do them earnestly enough. If any- 
olks = a us thirty years ago that Southern farm 
vere cou : find money enough to provide all the auto- 
ony at now dash over our highways, no one 
~aeeS ave believed it possible. But we wanted auto- 
ues so badly that we have found the money to pro- 
them. And when we want these other things 
y enough—even painted farmhouses—we shall find 
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a way to get them. And, fortunately, most of these 
forms of progress cost little or no money, and the sum 
total of them will increase rather than decrease the 
amount of money we need for cars and other things. 


IV 


Just what are some of the things that we can all do 
to help make the South the beautiful land, the 
comely land, it ought to be—a land pleasing to the eye 
of travelers, a land which on its very face will bear 
testimony to the fact that the people who live on it are 
people of enterprise and progressiveness, lovers of 
neatness, order, and beauty ? 


Well, we can insist on better care of the land itself. 
We can realize that we are caretakers for a portion 
of God’s footstool, “tenants of the Almighty,” as Pro- 
fessor Massey used to say, and responsible to Him for 
the care of His earth which must feed and clothe the 
needy generations in all the ages that must come after 
us. We can cultivate an attitude that will make us 
hate the sight of gullies and washing on a hillside or 
fire-ravaged tract of woodland as we would the sight 
of a gash or cut on a horse or cow. We must be as 
much ashamed of having odd, irregular, crazy-quilt 
patches of cultivated land as we should be of having 
one breeches-leg twelve inches shorter than the other, 
or one dress-sleeve .half length and the other full- 
length. We must dislike the sight of fields spotted 
with alternating fertileness and soil-poverty as we 
should dislike to see a deformed person with one big 
arm and one small arm, one giant foot and one dwarf 
foot. 

Back in the days of ancient Israel the Almighty in- 
culcated this sense of order, proportion, balance, and 
symmetry which is offended by such things as I have 
mentioned—and so Israel had the commandments :— 


“Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a 
diverse kind; thou shalt not sow thy field with 
mingled seed; neither shall a garment of linen and 
woolen come upon thee... .. Thou shalt not plow 
with an ox and an ass together.” 


Vv 


Nearly all of the improvements I have just men- 
tioned we can accomplish with little or no expense. 
We can gradually stop the gullies and ‘soil-washing on 
our places. We cari clear up the sprouts and black- 
berry vines and convert mis-shapen patches into regu- 
lar and uniform fields. We can find time to mow the 
pastures surely at least once every summer before 
the weeds go to seed and so achieve for our farms that 
distinctive beauty which makes every well-kept meadow 
or pasture “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” We 
can notice now where are the poor spots that disfigure 
our fields, and haul out manure, leaves, and woodsmold 
on them this winter. We-can take steps to make our farm 
each year for the next ten years a little richer than it 
was the year before. We can do at least twice as much 
as we are now doing to stop the red shame of forest 
fires. And even if we haven't the time or money for 
cultivated flowers, still without much trouble and at 
mighty little expense, some shrubs and trees could be 
put out around every house in Dixie that would add 
beauty and color the whole year round—one or two 
crape myrtles, mimosas, dogwoods, redbuds, altheas, 
together with some evergreen tree (even if it is only 
a pine or cedar), that would brighten and enliven every 
winter day with a dash of life and vivid color. 
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* 
COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE Most 2 


KENTUCKY farm girl who is now teach- 5 
ing sends us this seasonable list of country 
sights and sounds that please her:— q 


I love to hear the chirping of~crickets in the bright § 
fall sunshine, i 
I love to hear the plaintive song of the whippoor- 
will at twilight. b 

I love to hear the baying of fox hounds in a chase "i 
when wild grapes and persimmons are ripe. 

I love to gaze over a hillside of shocked corn with § 
yellow pumpkins scattered about. 

I love to hear the patter of raindrops on the roof. b 

I love to hear the “caw” of a crow sitting on a b 
dead limb, on a gloomy day in the fall. 

I love to hear the whistling of the quail on a dewy § 


morning in the early summer. 
I love to see children in their frolicsome good 

humor when school lets out. b 
I love to see a boy and his dog driving home the 

cows down a cool ady lane. § 
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—ANNA MARY MATTINGBY. } 
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Furthermore, if we really want painted farm homes, 
we can find a way to get them—if we want them badly 
enough. A prominent Northern man came to one of 
our Southern States some years ago and when asked 
by a daily paper what was the state’s greatest need, 
gave the succinct answer :— 


“A coat of paint!” 


That, unfortunately, is one of the greatest needs of 
every Southern State. Just to live in a _ painted 
house gives every member of the family a new sense of 
dignity and progressiveness; hence paint would pay 
even if it did not preserve the wood—would pay be- 
cause it gives one’s whole family the sense of having 
joined the ranks of those who are trying to farm better 
and live better. And any farm family that cannot 
spare from one year’s crop receipts enough money for 
painting. the whole house—wouldn’t it be a good idea 
for them to start a little “Paint Savings Account” at 
the bank and plant one or two extra acres of some 
crop next year as a “Paint Money Patch” to be sold 
and used exclusively for this purpose? Even if it 
takes two or three years to get money enough for the 
whole job of painting, the effort would be well worth 


while. 
VI 


And last but not least, as you already know, I be- 
lieve we ought to set out to make the South a land 
of flocks and herds and pastures. We ought to add ani- 
mal production to plant production. And we ought to 
start now by resolving that after January 1, 1930, 
nothing shall be born on the place except by a purebred 
sire. Even replacing a flock of ugly, mixed mongrel 
chickens with a flock of purebreds, all uniform in form, 
color, and markings, is a long step toward better things. 

I have just been across a long stretch of Southern 
country where the farmers do not make either cotton 
or tobacco their main thought or work. They do not 
handle so much money at any one time as our cotton- 
and tobacco farmers are supposed to receive in the fall, 
but neither do they owe so much, nor are their farms 
so much oppressed by mortgages. They take care of 
the land, they have good livestock, they live well, they 
seem to find pride in beautifying their homes, there 
seems to be a peace about the homes that suggests the 
absence of peace-destroying debt, and the land seems to 
be getting richer rather than poorer. Perhaps from 
these people there is a lesson well worth considering 
by all of us who live on either the hills or plains of 
Dixie and feel in our hearts— 

“We must show that men live on them yet!” 


Sincerely your friend, 


F CLARENCE POE. 


fomething to Read 
Do You Know Thomas Hardy? 


ORE country people ought to read the novels 

and poems of Thomas Hardy. Since his death 

a few days ago, the testimony of critics 
on both sides the Atlantic has made even surer his 
almost pre-eminent rank among English writers of our 
time. And Hardy was all his life a countryman and 
loved the things of the country. As Padriac Colum 
writes in the Jrish Statesman:— 


“He loved fair women, and singing birds, the 
sight of sheep on the downs, trees, meadows in the 
sunlight, music, noble buildings. He loved the in- 
tellectual achievements of men. And a grace has 
been added to his poetry because he loved the 
things that have been shaped by men’s hands: 
wagons, drinking-vessels, horns that sound out in 
the night. He loved these things as a craftsman 
loves them, and as a man who belongs to a world 
in which there are few possessions loves them. 
Thomas Hardy, in truth, belongs to a world that 
is an earlier one than ours—the world of the coun- 
tryside and the village. His poetry is full of sights 
and sounds; he sees with the eyes of a shepherd 
who is used to looking across wide spaces, and he 
hears with the ears of one who listens for what 
comes up against the lonely fold or house in the 
daytime or the darkness.” 


A Thought for the Week 


Y GARDEN is an honest place. Every tree and 
every vine are incapable of concealment, and 
tell ‘after two or three months exactly what 
sort of treatment they have had. The sower may make 
a mistake and sow his peas crookedly; the peas 
no mistake, but come up and show his line—Ralph 
Ww: Emerson. _ $83 +5Ee 
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Roughage—That’s Basic in Feeding 


Take the Available Roughage as a Starting Point and Build Up Feeding Plan Around That 


READER proposes feeding equal parts of corn- 
meal, cottonseed meal, and “ship stuff” to milk 


A cows and wants our criticism. 


He does not say what sort of roughage he proposes 
using. This is basic and it is folly for anyone to ask 
us what mixture of concen- 
trates he should feed unless he 
tells us what kind of roughage 
is to be used. If, for instance, 
legume hay of any kind is to be 
used, then the proportion of corn- 
meal in this proposed mixture of 
concentrates must be greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand, if 
silage or grass hays are to be 
used, then the proportion of cot- 
tonseed meal to cornmeal would 
need to be larger than when legume hays are the 
roughage. 

Our next problem in dealing with this question is: 
what is “ship stuff’?\ Henry and Morrison say that 
ship stuff is “the entire mill-run of the residues of the 
wheat kernel left after separating the commercial 
flour” and is “worth 5 to 10 per cent more than wheat 
bran.” But in the South the writer has heard a corn 
feed referred to as “ship stuff.” We 
will assume that our reader refers 
to a wheat feed by the term ship 
stuff and suggest a concentrate 
mixture, first for feeding cows 
getting legume hay as the rough- 
age and then a mixture of these 
concentrates to be fed with silage 
or grass hays. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Ration for a cow giving 25 
pounds or about three gallons of 


rich milk :— 
14 pounds legume hay (soybean or al- 
falfa) 

7 pounds cornmeal 

1 pound cottonseed meal 

1 pound ship stuffi (wheat mill feed) 
We suggest adding to this four 

to six pounds of corn stover, cot- 

tonseed hulls, or grass hay. 


Ration for a cow giving 25 
pounds, or about three gallons, of 
Jersey or Guernsey milk :— 
3S pounds sorghum or corn silage 
3 pounds cornmeal 


3 pounds cottonseed meal 
3 pounds ship stuff (wheat feed) 


To this ration we suggest that 
four to six pounds of some good 
legume hay be added. We have used 
this latter ration to illustrate the 
proportions which our reader pro- 
posed to mix his concentrates— 
equal parts of each by weight. If 
the roughage is legume hay he 
would feed too great a proportion of high priced pro- 
tein if he fed the concentrates in equal proportion. 


SELF-FED SOWS AND LITTERS BETTER 
THAN THOSE HAND-FED 


NCE in a great while the easy way of doing a 

thing proves to be the best way also. An in- 

stance of such a happy combination of “easy 
way—best way” conditions which should appeal to all 
hog raisers is the method adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in feeding and handling 
sows. and litters during the suckling period. 


Sows and litters are now self-fed in preference to 
being hand-fed at the government farm as a result of 
conclusions formed from a three-year study of the 
two methods. The general plan of the test was to 
place the same kinds of feeds in separate compartments 
of a self-feeder for sows and litters being self-fed as 
were given to the hand-fed group. The hand-fed sows 
and litters were fed all they would readily clean up 
twice daily while the self-fed sows and litters had free 
access to the self-feeder at all times. 

The result of the three-year test indicate that: Self- 
feeding of sows and litters during the suckling period 
saves both labor and feed; the self-fed lot was more 
thrifty than the hand-fed lot; a total of 441 pounds of 
feed was required for 100 pounds of gain in the self- 
fed lots, while the hand-fed lots required 603 pounds; 
the pigs from the self-fed lots made greater daily gains 
from farrowing to weaning and also during the various 
tests in which they were subsequently used. 

It was noted also that no overcrowding of sows and 
pigs occurred at the self-feeders even where there was 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a large number of sows with litters in one lot. There 
is also less danger of overeating when feed is available 
at all times than is the case with hand-feeding. 

Sows and litters may be put on the self-feeder as 
soon as the sow is on full feed after farrowing.. The 
trials also indicated that 81 per cent of sows from self- 
fed lots when bred settled at the first service, as against 
47 per cent for the hand-fed sows. 


SOYBEANS FOR PIGS 


OYBEANS are worth more for feeding pigs on 
S pasture than for winter or drylot feeding, are of 

more value for supplementing corn when a min- 
eral mixture is added, have a higher value for well 
grown shoats than for younger pigs, and are worth 
more when cooked, especially for young pigs in drylot. 
Such were the findings of feeding tests announced by 
W. L. Robison, assistant in the department of animal 
industry of the Chio Experiment Station. 






THE PROFIT OF THE HOG IS IN THE FEEDING 


Self-feeder or cafeteria O. I. C. hogs on the farm of T. W. Bingham, Farmer, N. C. This demonstration 
is supervised by County Agent E. 


Rations of corn and soybeans, and of corn and tank- 
age fed to 68-pound pigs having no minerals or forage, 
produced gains of .89 pound and 1.16 pounds daily, 
respectively. With tankage at $80 a ton, Mr. Robison 
figures that the ground beans were worth only 61 cents 
a bushel. 


Pigs on pasture, given soybeans and others given 
tankage as supplements gained 1.27 and 1.35 pounds 
daily a head, and ate 404 and 375 pounds of concen- 
trates for each 100 pounds of gain. For feeding in this 
manner the soybeans were worth 99 cents a bushel. 


Soybeans fed with corn and minerals proved to be 
worth 79 cents a bushel for 55-pound pigs in drylot and 
$1.06 a bushel for 50-pound pigs on forage. 


Rations of corn, soybeans, and minerals and of corn, 
tankage, and minerals, fed to 50-pound pigs and to 
130-pound shoats, on clover pasture, produced gains of 
.92 and 1.20 pounds daily on the pigs and 1.71 and 1.73 
pounds daily on the shoats. The ground soybeans as 
a substitute for tankage were worth $1.25 a bushel 
when fed to the pigs and $1.44 a bushel fed to the 
shoats, if we consider only the feed consumed. 


Boiling soybeans for pigs in drylot increased the 
gains from .75 pound to 1.20 pounds daily and lowered 
the feed required for each 100 pounds gain from 470 
to 365 pounds. With the difference, in gains ignored, 
the raw ground beans were worth 79 cents and the 
whole cooked beans $2.39 a bushel, or $1.60 more than 
the uncooked beans. 


The advantage of cooking was not so great when 
the pigs were on pasture, but even there the value 
of the cooked beans was 77 cents a bushel higher than 
that of the raw beans. 





S. Millsaps of Randolph County. 
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Average Production Per Cow Increasing 


CCORDING to the United States census figures 
the average production per cow in this country, 
as a whole, very materially increased during the 

seven years, 1920-1926. In 1920, there were in round 
numbers 23,750,000 dairy cows in the United States 
These cows produced 89,500,000,000 pounds of milk 
during the year, an average production of approxi- 
mately 3,768 pounds of milk per cow. 

In 1926, the total number of cows had decreased to 
22,166,000 in round numbers. The total yield of milk 
was estimated at 120,750,000,000 pounds or 5,402 pounds 
per cow. A decrease of 7 per cent in cows produced 
a total of 34.7 per cent more milk. 


This increase in average production has come about 

through a keener knowledge among the farm people of 
better breeding and of better feeding, coupled with the 
weeding out of low producers. The putting into prae- 
tice of this valuable knowledge on breeding and on 
better feeding, as well as the weeding out of low pro- 
ducers, has been stimulated quite largely through herd 
improvement association records and through official 
records. 
The thing which should concern us folks of Missis- 
sippi and of the South asa wholeis 
this: Js the progress here keeping 
pace with that in other sections? 
While our average production has 
materially increased during the 
same seven years, we as a whole 
need to have a keener appreciation 
of the value of herd record keep- 
ing on our farms and of the value 
of production-bred sires as well as 
the value of better pastures and 
of more liberal feeding, especially 
on home-grown leguminous rough- 
age and silage. 


As the average production per 
cow has increased, we have also: 
increased the average amount of 
dairy products consumed per per- 
son. With this increased per cap- 
ita consumption, we also have 4 
steady increase in total population 
Thus the two combined practically 
eliminates any danger of overpro 
duction being reached through in- 
creased per cow production. — 


The United States Department 
of Agriculture recently issued 
comparative figures on the per 
capita consumption in 1920 and 
that of 1926. According to these 
figures, the average person in the 
United States consumed 55.33 gal- 
lons during 1926 or an increase of 
28.6 per cent per capita during this 
seven-year period. There was also an increase of 10: 
per cent in our total population. 


The increase in consumption of other dairy products, 
such as butter, cheese, and ice cream, kept pace with 
that of whole milk. 

Our average per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts in the South—like our average production per 
dairy cow—is far behind that of the country as a whole, 
We need more educational work tending toward fixiN& 
in the minds of our average Southern people a fuller 
knowledge of the real value of dairy products in out 
daily diet. L. A. HIGGINS, 


Extension Dairy Specialist, Mississippi. 
A ftandard farm faper fay 


The Prospect for Better Farm Prices 


OOD times on the farm are like a good mally 

other situations—they come and -go in cycles 

For some years now farmers have been at 
bottom of the cycle and times have been hard. Tee 
are some indications, particularly in dairying and pour 
try husbandry, that we are now on the UP 
ward trend. It is likely that for core 
kinds of farming times may continue dif-, 
ficult for some time yet. But we never 
can get away from the fact that sooner o 
later the lane must have its turning 
will return for a long period of years 
We believe this is so especially for the f 2 





good times 
the farms. t 
that the teeming millions are on the constant ime 

in the cities and they must buy and eat what the ® 
clining number of farmers grow and have for 3 
American Agriculturist. — a 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


Keeping Clean 

N A NEWSPAPER building a stooped 
| old gentleman was mopping up the 
stair treads. I said to him, “You are 
Jeaving a clean path behind you.” 


He straightened up 
and replied, “Half 
the work of the 
world is in keeping 
clean.” 

He went on with 
his business and I 
went on about mine, 
but ever since I have 
been pondering his 
remark. 


177 

The science of sanitation is making the 
world a safer and better place in which 
to live. ‘ 

Panama City was once a pest hole for 
disease. Now it is as healthful a locality 
as Chicago. Col. Gorgas, head of the 
Sanitary Division of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, cleaned up the streets, ban- 
ished the mudholes where mosquitoes 
bred, and yellow fever vanished. 

A friend of mine recently underwent 
aserious operation. I stood at a distance 
of 20 feet. I was amazed at the care 
which a modern hospital staff takes to 
keep everything clean. The difficult and 
delicate operations that are performed 
with such ease and safety depend in great 
part upon cleanliness. 


197 


Mental cleanness is not very easily at- 
tained or maintained. There is not an 
active mind but has to fight improper 
thinking. Christ’s word to Peter can 
apply to all, “Ye are clean, but not all.” 

It is difficult, but possible, to direct 
one’s actions so that an increasing purity 
of mind may be the result. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Young people whose minds become 
muddy through tendencies to low and 
cheap thinking will damage the working 
integrity of their personalities to that 
extent. : 
All actions come from _ thoughts. 
Thoughts are the rulers of our destinies. 
There is no possession richer than a 
mind so trained that it will think about 
good things when it is thinking at all. 


19779 


Our soul enemies are more subtle. 
They are wrong tempers and attitudes of 
spirit. Self-seeking can taint the beauty 
of an otherwise beautiful soul. Life de- 
mands that each person must look out for 
himself. Hence, the ability to strike the 
Proper balance between selflessness and 
elfishness is a rare attainment. 

False pride is another of our besetting 
‘emies. A man with no pride is really 
tM man; a man too proud can scarcely 
be human. “Pride goeth before a fall 
ad a haughty spirit before destruction,” 
the word of the Wise Man. 


| 

The Prodigal Son spoiled his life with 
reckless living. The elder brother spoiled 

by a surly, selfish temper. The 
Proper outlook upon life depends upon 
the uplook. The finest of all the fine 
“4 's the art of fine Christian living. 
tis the way of the clean. 


Javorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 


PS4ius 51:10.—Create in me a clean 

a O God, and renew a right spirit 

is mme. (An Old Testament favorite 
our recent questionnaire.) 


the gospel of Christ: for it is the 
ft of God unto salvation, to every- 
(A New Testament 











GENTLEMEN: 


Some time ago I purchased a motor-driven No. 6 
McCormick-Deering ball-bearing cream separator 
and to say that I am well pleased with it would be 
putting it mildly. It is without a doubt the smooth- 
est-running,closest-skimming, and the easiest-to-wash 
cream separator I have ever used, and I have used sev- 
eral. This machine skims the milk from my herd of 25 
pure bred Holsteins, of which Wincowis Mandy 
Homestead, World’s Champion, is a part. 

Wincowis Mandy Homestead is four years and 
two months old. During the 365 days just passed 
she has broken all world’s records for her class, 
having given 20,114-2/10 pounds of milk. From this 
milk I skimmed with the McCormick-Deering cream 
separator 853-1/10 pounds of butter fat, which is 
also a world’s record in the Junior four-year-old 
class of the yearly division. 

Recently I had a test made of the skimmilk, and 
to my surprise found that there was less than 
1/tooth of 1 per cent of butter fat left in the 
skimmed milk after it had been run through the 
McCormick-Deering. This was certainly a remark- 
able test. In reality I have two champions on my 
farm: Wincowis Mandy Homestead and the McCor- 


_mick-Deering—a combination hard to beat. Toevery 


breeder of fine dairy cows I recommend the McCor- 
mick-Deering. Yours very truly, 

Ear. Hucues, 
Wincowis Stock Farm, Neenah, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


_ e F 
606 So. Michigan Ave. See Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK- 


May 18, 1929 


He has two champions 
on his farm—Wincowis 
Mandy Homestead, and 
the McCORMICK-DEER- 
ING Cream Separator. 
Mr. Hughes’ letter 
makes good reading. 


















































Study the McCormick- Deering 
at the dealer’s store. Note the 
lasting quality, the ball: bearings 
at all speed points, the simple 
efficient design, the heavy tin- 
ware, the automatic lubrication, 
and the dozens of other features. 
Six sizes—350 to 1500 pounds 
per hour. All sizes can be 
equipped with electric motor or 
power drive. Ask about the lib- 
eral time-payment plan. 


DEERING 
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“I SAW YOUR AD 


TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











EDWARDS 


Fine Horsehide 


ALTIMORE, MD. 









Fg) 
@ you make money every day, Write today for agent’s 


WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Grape Gum, Gumiets, Candy Mints, etc., at 

. Everybody will buy trom 

watch and other dandy =4 FREE ese sit 
ickage. roofing, 

has. David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 512 5 

manufacturer of sheet metal 





the 
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Dept. P-3 





our recent questionnaire.) 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
ay ay Hy keep in your own pocket the 

: rofits the er would get. 

3alvanized Corrugated. 

Roofing. Freight paid. Eas 

PODAS fi 

FREE SAMPLES. 

Savannah Fence & Reofing Co. = 

Ga. 






All kinds and styles. 
les and Asphalt 

y to nail on. rite 
‘or Free Samples and freight paid prices. 


= 
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BIGGEST VALUE:LOWEST COST MR: 


shingles, Spanish tile, 

te., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
building materials, at 

BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 





Hundreds’ of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 








} Progressive Farmer 


} Ads are RELIABLE 





WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Fuarmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 2 
advertiser). if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. nnot try to adjust trifling disputes 
b reliable busi houses and their pa- 7 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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An Important 
| Darks Announcement 


Get This 3-Year Guarantee! 
It Costs No More 


. ie } 
The disks on every Clark “Cutaway” Harrow are unconditionally guar- 


anteed for 3 years against breaking, cracking, or any other defect which 


renders the disk unfit for use. 


This means that the disks on all harrows bought after September Ist will 
be replaced FREE OF CHARGE if they become unfit for good work within 
A written guarantee goes with every 


3 years from the date of purchase. 
harrow. 


There are no “ifs” or “buts” in the Clark “Cutaway” guarantee. 


chaser is the sole judge. 


Buy the harrow, use it in any kind of soil, and if the disk is damaged so 
its usefulness for woes service is over, send it back to us. 


a new one FRE 


This is a liberal guarantee and we are the first and only manufacturers to 
But we can do it for there are in service today Clark “Cutaway” 


offer it. 


Harrows and Plows that were bought 10, 15, 25 and 30 years ago. 


still have the ORIGINAL disks. 


Cutout 
or 
Solid 
Disks 
Same 
Price 


T The Cutaway Harrow Company 


Clark “Cutaway” Disks of Cutlery 
Steel, heat treated and forged 
sharp, penetrate deeper, pulverize 


finer, cut faster. Lightest draft. 


Hardware Co., 


“The Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 


| Address 


Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows and Plows are sold and distributed by Dinkins-Davidson 
Atlanta; Carter Hardware & Supply Co., 
Son, Fayette, Ala.; Dean Agency, Dothan, Ala., and Good Dealers throughout the South. 


The pur- 


We'll give you 


And they 


There’s a Clark “Cutaway” 
Disk Harrow or Plow for 
every farming purpose. 


It’s told about in the Clark 
“Cutaway” Catalog. Clip cou- 
pon for your Free copy and 
Free illustrated book “The 
Soil and Its Tillage.” 


378 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


Please send me FREE catalog, and FREE book, 


Macon, Ga.; T. E. Robertson & 





Wear and 
Take Orders for 


My Amazing Hats 

: My fine Super-Quality Wool Felt and 

Belgian Fur Felt Hats are taking 

country by storm. I need men 

to wear sample hats and take or- 

ders from friends. A saving of $2 to 
$5 guaranteed on every hat. 


FREE Offer Sample Hat 

Rush name for complete equipment 

and sample Hat offer, sent FREE. 

Experience not necessary. Start in 

spare time. I furnish everything. 

Write quick. I'll also send you FREE 
complete line Rain-Proof, Made-to-Measure Caps in 
latest styles. J. W. Taylor, Pres. 


TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS. 
Desk M-55, Cincinnati, Ohio 





~ This fine Rifle given for selling only 12 
bottles Liquid Perfume at 15 cents a bottle. 


Write today. 
Columbia Nov. Co., D-t1i, East Boston, 


Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


ro) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


Dept. Mass. 

















Protect the Kiddies against 


miles Colds With. 
inde \ corDPRUF 


KNIT SLIPS 


Keep colds away from tho 
children this winter. Dress 
them for cold weather pro- 
tection with Indera F it 
(Coldpruf) Knit Slips. 

Indera protects them where 

led most-— 
across their b: 

oa: Indera is knitted by 

special process that keeps 
the oareah in and cold and 
dampness out. 

Knitted so there’s no rid- 
ing up around the hips, nd 
bunching between the knees. 
Tailored to fit without ®& 
wrinkle. 

No uations on Indera to 
come off and sew on. 
Indera is easily laundered— 
no ironing requir 

Your dry goods or depart- 
ment store can show you 
many attractive patterns in 
a variety of weights for wo- 
men, misses and children. 
And at prices lower than the 
cost of cloth material. 

Ask for Indera Figurfit 
(Coldpruf) Slips—substitutes 
are not satisfactory. 

Write us for Free 
folder No. 231 in colors. 


INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


style 


























THE LIVERMON 
PEANUT - MACHINE 


Combs the peanuts from the vines with double 
spring teeth. No threshing. Easy, fast, clean 
picking. If you write today we will send you big 
Bulletin c 29. 

ARL R. LIVERMON CO. 


Box 1, ROXOBEL, N. C. 























HALF Ano HALF 


COTTON 


Trade Mark 
Geyser) 


Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 
Summerour’s Half and Half 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia 





SUMMEROURS NOW is the time to place your order for 


SUMMEROUR'S 
HALF AND HALF 


COTTON SEED 


produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever known” 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
crisinator of Hilf and Tidiena) 30x18 Norcross, Georgia 
PATERNAL ESSER LEEL ALIEN EL EO ALND SNES 











UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


A Striking Example of the Value 
of Poisoning the Boll Weevil 


N ALL South Georgia the main sub- 
ject of conversation now is the damage 
done by the boll weevil. On half of the 
farms it has taken a toll ranging all the 
way from one-third 

to two-thirds of the 

cotton. Nearly ev- 

ery farmer will com- 

mence to tell me 

about the rainy 

weather in July and 

August as being the 

cause of the _ boll 

weevil increase and 








G. F. HUNNICUT? 

the crop, when the 

real truth of the matter is the boll weevil 

could not have increased so rapidly then 

if it had not been in the cotton during all 
May’and June. , 

While at Pinehurst, Georgia, I was en- 
abled to see one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the value of the proper use 
of poison that I have ever been permitted 
to see. H. A. Wood is a good farmer 
living at Pinehurst. He believes in the 
use of poison because he has been able to 
make good crops of cotton through its 
use ever since the boll weevil came to 
Dooly County. I rode with him out to see 
his cotton. He will average 1,000 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre on 200 acres, and 
he has many acres that will yield a bale 
per acre. 

He showed me me one field of 16 acres 
from which he had picked 1,100 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre, and it has a good 
picking yet to open. It matured bolls up 
to the very top. On this piece he used 
two applications of the liquid poison and 
then dusted it twice when the cotton grew 
large. 


Now right against this field I saw cot- 
ton on just as good land, planted as soon, 
and fertilized as well, and even more fer- 
tilizer was applied. This farmer didn’t 
use any poison and it will take five acres 
to make a bale. I rarely have seen worse 
boll weevil damage. Right along where 
the fields join the cotton is fairly good, 
owing to the fact that the poison on Mr. 
Wood's field gave some protection. Mr. 
Wood asked his neighbor why he didn’t 
poison. His neighbor replied that he 
wasn’t able to use it. Mr. Wood said: “T 
am not able to do without it. I cannot 
afford to plant, fertilize, and work my 
cotton and then lose my crop for lack of 
using the poison.’ 


Mr. Wood said it cost him around $3 per 
acre to poison, but putting it at $5 an acre 
he will gather $50 worth of cotton by its 
use. It is indeed a poor farmer and a 
poor manager who cannot spend $5 to 
make $50. 


Irwin County Farmers Are Doing 


Well This Year 


SPENT a pleasant day on August 30 

at Ocilla, Georgia, the county seat of 
Irwin County. I have always liked Irwin 
County because it is one of the very best 
agricultural counties in our state. I was 
surprised to see the amount of cotton 
around the gins that I saw on the day I 
was there. They have three big gins at 
Ocilla and they sinned over 160~bales 
on Friday, August 530. 

While the boll weevil has taken its toll, 
the farmers of Irwin will make more cot- 
ton than they made last year. They grow 
quite an acreage of tobacco and received 
more money for this crop than in 1928. 
They have peanuts, corn, velvet beans, 
soybeans, sweet potatoes, and sugar cane; 
so they have little reason for complaining. 
The section around Ocilla also has several 
plant growers who do a good business in 
the spring shipping cabbage and onion 
plants, and later potato slips. 

I am always glad to visit a section that 


consequent damage to - 


The Progressive Fa 


has three or more cash crops, for he 
you will not find the farmers in such dine 
straits as you find them in the all cottog 
sections. I don’t know a better combing. 
tion of crops than cotton, tobacco, ang 
peanuts, Any county is highly favored 
that can grow those three successfully, 
and Irwin County farmers are now reap. 
ing the reward from this splendid combe 
nation of crops. 





LET’S PUT THE SCHOOL- 
~ HOUSE IN ORDER 


—— J 

O SCHOOL can do its best work 

4 without proper equipment. A farm 

cannot. A home cannot. Neither can 4 

school. And just at this time of year 4 

number of important things need to he 

looked after before your local school 
opens for the fall term. 

Now is a good time to have a meeting 
—a working meeting—of patrons, pupils, 
and school committee to put the schook 
house and grounds in the best condition 
possible for doing good work after school 
opens. A committee of Union County, 
N. C., rural teachers suggested the fob 
lowing definite things that should be done 
now in each school district by a meeting 
of the school committee and _ interested 
patrons :— 





Scour 
“clear away all trash 
Polish stove, 
trash around edge of 


1. Cleaning.—Clean and oil all floors. 
desks, wash windows, 
and old decorations from walls. 
Clean yards and burn 
school grounds. 

2. Repairs.—Repair all broken 
make them stationary to floor. Replace wir 
dow panes. Look for leaks and report # 
committee. Repair apparatus on the school 


grounds. 

Provide sufficient hooks for wraps. Repair 
heater and secure new pipe if needed. Reslate 
blackboard. Repair pump or well fixture 
See that doors have good hinges and or 
and that windows can be locked. 

3. Necessary supplies should be pure 
before the first day of school as follows 
Cooler and water 

bucket 
Floor oil 
Clock 
First aid kit 
Waste basket 


desks and 


Crayons 

Pencil tablets 
Erasers 

Broom and mop 
Extra pencils 

Axe for cutting wood 
Wood box 

4. Teacher should do following in prep 
tion for the first day’s work:— 

(a) Post tentative program of recitations 

(b) Decide on plan of seating pupils as # 
grades. 

(c) Plan best method for marching in S 
out at recess. ae 
(d) Decide how monitors shall take up @ 

distribute coats and hats. 

(e) Have assignments for all upper g 
ready to copy on board. 

5. For the Schoolhouse.—The following 
be done to render the schoolroom more@ 
tractive :— i 

(a) Provide a vase for cut flowers @ 
flowers which children may bring from hom 
especially wild flowers). a 

(b) Potted plants and window boxes ( 
begonia, coleus, geranium), 

(c) Hang several of the following pictum 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyke. 

The Gleaners—Millet. 

Joan of Arc. 

Sir Galahad. 

Pictures of statesmen. 

Pilgrims going to church. 

(d) Refinish walls if needed, 
some light tint. 

(e) Provide flag for schoolroom. 

6. For the School Grounds.—Lay off s¢ ” 
yard for walks, flower beds, and lawn. “| 

Suitable flowers: pansy, larkspur, 
bachelor . buttons, snapdragons, cock a 
daffodil, crocus, violets, sweet William, ~ 

Shrubs: lilacs, snowball, spirea, yellow % 
bridal wreath. 

Native trees for shade. 

Prepare, fertilize, and seed lawn. 

7. Suggested playground equipment:—— 

Primary—Small seesaw and_ swing. 
benches for seats, sand pit, horizontal ae 

Upper Grades—Baseball diamond, two® 
ketball courts, horizontal bars, track 
ment for high and broad jump. 

8. There should be a parent-teacher oe 
tion, or some like organization, that will 
sist in the work above mentioned and 1 
two or three times during the summ@ 
regular stated intervals, to care for the 
grounds and buildings, and prevent des# 
tion of any improvements during the vae 
period. 
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ENEATH the tread of every Firestone Tire, 
you will find layer upon layer of the. high- 
est quality cord fabric. These cords are twisted 
to provide the greatest strength and elastic- 
ity . . then every fiber of every cord, is satu- 
rated and surrounded with live rubber which 
prevents friction and heat. 


This is the patented Firestone process of gum- 
dipping which doubles the flexing life of the 
cord. Thick cushions of live rubber between 
the plies provide further protection . . com- 
bined with this is the toughest, safest, longest 
wearing tread ever developed. 


These are reasons why Firestone Tires hold 
all world records for safety, endurance and 


- mileage. 


Write to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, for — 


booklet “The Secret of a Long Life.” 
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From the Farmer’s Staunchest Ally 
Comes the Farmer’s Ideal Car 


DODGE BROTHERS PRESENT 
A NEW TWO-DOOR SEDAN 
AT A NEW LOWER PRICE 


1025 A most welcome 


f. o. b. Detroit 


motor car an- 
nouncement to 
the American farmer comes 
from that stronghold of 
Dependability, Economy, 
Sturdiness and Long Life— 
Dodge Brothers. 


It heralds a new all-purpose 
family car—with all the 
quality and performance of 
other Dodge Six models — 
with a new full 5-passenger 


NINE BODY STYLES — 


body style of extraordinary 
roominess, usefulness and 
convenience—with a price 
even lower than the pre- 
vious Dodge Six price. 


The new Two-Door Sedan 
is ideal for the farmer and 
his family. It is a sensa- 
tional new Dodge Brothers 
achievement in value— 
offered at the surprisingly 
low price of only *925 at 
the factory. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 











All branches on the same tree; 
all growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality 
“ 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “77” CHRYSLER “70” 
CHRYSLER ‘‘66”" 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


Dedicated 
to Dependability 


In the great Chrysler Motors Engi- 
neering Laboratoryin Highland Park, 
Michigan, over 900 persons are con- 
stantly and solely engaged in tests, 
experiments and research. Thus is 
the high quality of all Chrysler 
Motors products assured and the 
leadership of Chrysler Motors 
engineering protected. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 





New DonGe BROTHERS SIx 





® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 











A Let the electric motor fill your silo—it’s 
‘\ cheaper, easier, swifter. And this is just one 
of the many applications where G-E motors, 
controllers, and other electric equipment 
cut costs and labor. {Electric grain ele- 


' A vators, motorized grinders, huskers, and 
.\ shredders will save four-fifths of the 





time you now spend on these jobs. G-E 


motors can economically pump your 


Where Motors are cheaper than Muscle 


water, do your threshing, milk your cows, 
separate the cream, and sharpen your tools. 
{|For farm households, G-E Mazpa lamps, 
refrigerators, fans,and cooking and heating 
appliances are economical labor-savers. 

4/ If you are located on or near an electric 
power line, ask the power company for 
complete information concerning the 


possibleusesofelectricity onyourfarm. 














Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm Program on 
WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). In addition, 
every Saturday evening at 8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time the 
General Electric Hour” is broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 


















Pate? pi nie 


Glue melts rapidly in this 
G-E electric glue pot 





The G-E electric soldering iron 
is easy to handle and stays hot 





G-E San: 4. Ik P 
motors are big helpers 
on many little jobs 








Makes good with the men— 
G-E single-phase motor 
Type SCR 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











its Calumets 
double-action 





that makes 
better baking 





ee 


HY do I get such wonderful results 
when I bake with Calumet?’’ women 
are always asking. ‘‘Fluffy cakes, light bis- 
cuits, all my baking just the way I want it.”’ 

It is because Calumet Baking Powder has 
double-action. Two leavening actions, not 
one. And these two leavening actions protect 
your baking from failure to a remarkable 
degree. Women who used to have ‘‘bad luck”’ 
with baking, women whose ovens were al- 
ways “‘acting up,”’ find it easy to bake suc- 
cessfully with Calumet. 

They tell all their friends about this modern 
baking powder . . . they run in and show their 
cakes and biscuits to their neighbors. That's why 
Calumet today is the most popular baking powder 
in the world. 

The test above illustrates Calumet’s two leaven- 
ing actions. The first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl—a steady, even rising that gets the 
leavening properly started. Calumet’s second action 
begins when you put the cake in the oven. It 
literally ‘‘props up’’ the batter while the oven 
heat does its work. As a result a cake made with 
Calumet has a smooth, velvety texture that is 
simply beautiful . . . Calumet biscuits are light 
and feathery . . . muffins rise right up 
to perfection . . . and waffles and corn- 
bread turn out exactly the way you 
always hope they will. 


Easy Success With Calumet! 





All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome, 
healthful ingredients. But not all bak- 
ing powders are alike in their action. 
Not all give you equally fine results in 
your baking. Calumet is scientifically 












made of exactly the right ingredients in exactly 
the right proportions to produce perfect leavening 
action. Its dependable double-action brings surer 
baking success, even to women who cannot reg- 
ulate the temperature of their ovens exactly. 
Here’s a recipe for Calumet Coconut Cake. 
Notice that it calls for only one level teaspoon of 
Calumet to a cup of flour. This is the usual 
Calumet proportion. A double economy, since 
Calumet’s cost is moderate to begin with. Mail 
the coupon and Marian Jane Parker will send 
you the Calumet Baking Book—a collection of 
splendid up-to-date recipes prepared by baking 


experts. © 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


ALUMET 


THE DOUBLE ACTING 














Then...up it goes again! © 



















TEST CALUMET’S DC YUBLE- ACTION 
Naturally, when baking, you can’t see how Cal- 
umet’s double-action works inside the dough 
or batter to make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only baking powder 
and water in a glass, you can see clearly how 
baking powder acts—and how Calumet acts 
twice to make your baking better. Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two 
teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five times and 
remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will 
rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Cal- 
umet’s first action—the action that takes place 
in the mixing bowl when you add liquid to your 
dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, 
stand the glass in a pan of hot water on the 
stove. Ina momenta second rising will start and 
continue until the mixture reaches the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet’s second action—the action 
that takes place in the heat of your oven. 

Make this test. See Calumet’s double-action 
which protects your baking from failure. 


COCONUT CAKE (3 eggs) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 1 cup sugar 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet Bak- 


3 eggs, unbeaten 
Ys cup milk 

ing Powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥% teaspoon salt 1 can (1% cups) Baker's Coco- 
?$ cupbutter or other short- nut, Southern Style. 


ening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Add flour alternately with milk, a small amount 
at atime. Beat well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in two 
greased 9-inch layer pans, 25 to 30 minutes in moderate oven (375° F.). 
Spread boiled frosting between layers and on top and side of cake. 
Sprinkle thickly with coconut while frosting is still soft. Double the 
recipe for three 10-inch layers. (All measurements are level.) 


MAIL tHHIs6 coUuUrProNn NOW 





Maaian Jane Parker S.F.F.—9-29 
c-o Calumet Baking Powder Company 
4100 Filmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of The Calumet Baking Book. 


Name — 









Street 









City State — 









Please print name and address plainly 
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September 14, 1929 





I See By Lhe Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper some- 

thing that interests nie a lot. It’s the 
one over there with all them little jiggers 
they call safety razors. They work sorter 
; like a hoe, don’t they ? 
You know how dif- 
ferent folks does 
their hoeing. Some 
cuts right straight 
across the row. Some 
keeps the hoe ahead 
of them and cuts 
across the row kind 
of antigodlin’. Well 
it looks like that’s 
the right. way to 
shave. ¢ 

I been tellin’ you 
folks how important it is to read the ads 
in this paper. I got a old trusty I ain’t 
missed shavin’ with of a Sunday morning 
more’n once or twice for nigh on to forty 
years. Now in all that time I reckon I 
been usin’ that antigodlin’ stroke and 
didn’t know it till I seen it in the ads in 
this paper. 

I see by the ads im this paper a new 
way to cook and iron and heat your house 
and have good light to read by. Instead 
of stovewood and firewood they burn 
gasoline. Now wouldn’t that be a fine 
thing for the women folks—no stove- 
wood to split, no firewood to cut on cold 
wet winter days, no stoppin’ in the mid- 
dle of cookin’ a good meal to go get 
stovewood. Then us menfolks wouldn’t 
have to go out in the woods ever so often 
for a load of wood. Yes sir, the women 
folks ought to read the ads in this paper 
too. 

I see by the ads in this paper a fine gun 
I sure would be wantin’ if I was a young 
fellow again. It looks like its one of 
them repeatin’ guns the kind that makes 
one barrel do the work of about five or 
six. I wonder do you get the huntin’ cap 
in the picture up there with it? 


Land sakes! Have you looked at the 
ads in this paper yet? If you did I bet 
there’s one you didn’t miss. Don’t just 
the picture of that cake look good enough 
to eat? That is one ad I’m aimin’ for 
Marthy to see. If she don’t cut that out 
about where it tells how to make a cake 
like that I will. And she better not wait 
for no all-day-singin’ with dinner-on-the- 
ground to try her hand at it. You folks 
excuse me, I got to see if Marthy’s got 
what she needs to make one of them 
cakes. Maybe your old lady could try 
her hand at cookin’ one too. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


A fitlle fermon 


On Good ffealth 


By & M.Reersrtr, M.D. 


ee 


A Timely Talk on Infantile 
Paralysis 

LY season is infantile paralysis 

season. There is but little known 
and much yet to learn about this baf- 
fing disease. But the little that is 
known should be broadcast as widely 
as possible. Not long ago the State 
Health Commissioner of Virginia, 
Dr. Ennion G. Williams, gave a radio 
talk on infantile paralysis that is so 
timely and so applicable to other 
States of the South, that I am giving 
Space to some of the highly important 
parts of Dr. Williams’: talk for the 
‘formation and instruction of our 
Progressive Farmer readers. 


F. M. R. 








BILL CASPER 
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HE disease called poliomyelitis, com- 
monly known as infantile paralysis, 
We have in Virginia every year as well 
3S in Practically every other state; but up 


to July the first there had been fewer 
cases in Virginia this year than for a 
number of years. 

A Mysterious Disease—Although 
it is looked upon as a communicable 
disease, there is usually only one case in 
a community and usually one in a coun- 
ty but on the other hand for some 
strange and unaccountable reason it 


will sometimes spread and a number of 


other cases will occur, oftentimes in- 
creasing and continuing until frost. In 
July of this year two cases occurred in 
one family in an out-of-way section of 
Giles County. One of the children was 
taken to Roanoke and within three or 
four weeks 28 cases developed there, 
scattered throughout the city, no two in 
the same family and usually in different 
neighborhoods. 

A part of the mystery of this disease 
is explained by the fact that only very 
few people in the population are suscep- 
tible to it or will have symptoms of the 
disease even if they get the germs or 
virus into their bodies. Some people 
will not have any symptoms of the dis- 
ease at all, others will have simply a 
slight feverishness and slight intestinal 
disturbance and only a small percentage 
— a fraction of one per cent—will be 
paralyzed, so that there are many car- 
riers of the germ and many unrecognized 
cases. Usually only the cases that are 
paralyzed are recognized as having the 
disease. We can thus understand why we 
find many patients have never been in 
contact with known cases. 
are brought into the community by car- 
riers. 

How the Disease Is Carried.—The 
germ of this disease has never been dis- 
covered or isolated; but it has been 
found by experiments on monkeys that 
the infectious material is in the secre- 
tions of the nose and mouth and also in 
the bowel discharges of patients. This 
material when injected into the body of 
a monkey has given the monkéy the dis- 
ease. We thus see that the disease is 
carried both like diphtheria and scarlet 
fever in the secretions of the nose and 
mouth and also carried like typhoid and 
dysentery in the bowel discharges. We 
believe that the latter method is the 
most frequent method by which the 
disease is carried because it occurs in 
the same season that typhoid, dysentery 
and other filth-borne diseases occur; in 
other words, in the warm season of the 
year when flies and insects are most 
common. 






The germs | 


Flies carry germs of disease mechan- | 


ically by getting their feet and bodies 
in the germ-laden material and then 
carrying this germ-laden material to the 
food and drink of well people. Since 
this disease has more cartfiers than cases 
and as we never can tell when a person 
is a carrier, we should look upon the se- 
cretions and excretions of everybody as 
potentially dangerous and see that they 
do not get from one person to another. 


People should not drink at places where 
common drinking cups are used and 
where they do not sterilize glasses be- 
tween use. This prevents the transfer 
of the secretions of the mouth. As the 
disease is probably most frequently car- 
ried by flies or filth, in every community 
such material should be safely disposed 
of so that flies cannot have access to it. 
This is what we mean by sanitation—the 
safe disposal of human filth. 


Strict Precautions Where Disease 
Is Present—It is right and proper 
that when a person is known to have 
this disease very strict 
should be taken to keep flies from the 
room and to see that all secretions and 
excretions from the body of the patient 
are disposed of so that the germs or 
virus cannot get to the body of someone 
else. The person suffering from the 
disease should be quarantined for at 
least three weeks, as it is believed that 
in this time the germs of infectious 
virus will have disappeared from the 
body. 
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Western Kansas 
Eastern Colorado 


‘ih ees sections have shown more convincingly 
this year than ever that they offer wendeotin 
opportunities. The wheat harvests have been un- 
usually bountiful. Many a farmer has more than 
cleared the cost of his land from one crop. 


Here are the really big “open spaces” one reads 
about. In Western Kansas and Eastern Colorado 
they do things on a big 
scale. They go in for bi 

acreages, ig yields bm 
big profits. Thereisgolden 
sunshine, there are enorm- 
ous fields of golden grain, 
there are countless golden 
opportunities for men of 
vision, energy and ability. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines 
























No Land fer Sale 
But Free Aid for 
All Our Farmers 


The Missouri Pacific 
Lines have no farm lands 
for sale. We are, how- 
ever, vitally interested in 
the development and 
prosperity of section's 
we serve. To that end 














precautions | 


are seeking men of this 
calibre to help further the 
development of Western 










the assistance of the 
Agricultural Develop- 
ment ty pee is 
















available for every far- Kansas and Eastern Colo- 
mer livingonornearthe | yado, Not mere settlers, 
Missouri Pacific Lines. but producers are needed 
L. W. BALDWIN, President P 






in order that these vast 
areas may be developed 
to the full extent of their possibilities. 


To aid and assist them in every way possible the 
Missouri Pacific maintains an Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department, staffed with practical,experienced 
and competent farm specialists. Through the effortsof 
these men scores of farmers in Western Kansas and 
Eastern Coloradoare enjoying prosperity and success. 


Great as the development has been in recent years, 

there are thousands of acres of fertile, virgin soil, 

awaiting the plow. Here are some of the greatest 

farm land bargains to be found in the world. Dairy- 

ing, live stock production and general ticinn ot 
/ go hand in hand. 






































A postcard or a note will bring you a book- 
let telling of this wonder section. Corres- ” NS 
pondence is invited from all those interested a: y 

in our efforts to help real farmers find real a / MISSOURI 
farms and real opportunities. Address PACIFIC 


JOHN T. STINSON, Director 
Agriculture Development Department 
1731 Missouri Pacific Lines Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 





ONDAY, September 16.—Have you 

ordered your tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs? The time for planting them will 
soon be here. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 17.—Colored bor- 
ders of pale pink, 
blue, or green are 
seen on some of the 
prettiest bed linens 
in the shops. Why 
couldn’t the less ex- 
pensive white ones 
have the borders add- 
ed at home? 

Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18.—If your exhibits do not win 
any prizes at the fair, study those that 
do and see if you cannot discover the 
difference. Ask the judge or your county 
home demonstration agent to give you a 
score card and read it carefully so that 
next year your products will deserve an 
award. 

Thursday, September 19.—A woman 
who does a great deal of sewing had 
need for a spool rack. Her son took a 
piece of board about 12 inches square 
and painted it and put in screw eyes at 
one edge so it would hang on the wall 
above the sewing machine. Fairly large 
brass hooks were screwed into the board 
at intervals, with the hook end standing 
up. Spools of thread were put on these 
and were in plain sight when she wanted 
them. 

Friday, September 20.—Soon the nights 
will be turning chilly. If you have some 
old blankets that have worn thin, wash 
them and then lay two or three together 
and cover on both sides with cheesecloth. 
Tack all together with colored yarn and 
thus make a light quilt. Finish the edge 
by crochetirig around all four sides. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, September 21.—Last winter’s 
black felt hat can be made fresh by the 
following method: Put some hot water 
into a bowl and make it a deep blue with 
ordinary bluing, then brush the hat well 
with a soft brush dipped into the water. 
Hang up to dry where there is no dust. 


Sunday, September 22—“No one _ is 
useless in this world who lightens the 
burden of it to anyone else.”—Charles 
Dickens. 





lA CLOSET IN THE BATHROOM 


“J WONDER why it is,” Mr. Wilson 

inquired as he seated himself at the 
dinner table, “that I never discover that 
someone has put my towel in the laundry 
until after I get my hands washed. Then 
I have to travel down the hall to the linen 
closet to hunt a fresh one, dripping as 
I go.” 





“Oh, Dad, I did forget to put out clean 
ones!” cried Jane. 

“I hope you didn’t drip all over the 
sheets and tablecloths,” remarked Mrs. 
Wilson somewhat ruefully. 

“Now there’s a problem that’s easily 
solved,” observed Grandpa. 

“How?” asked Jane. 

“We'll build a little closet right in the 


bathroom for towels, extra soap, and 
other things like that.” 
“Splendid!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson. 


“It need not be elaborate; just four or 
five shelves deep enough to hold a folded 
towel nicely. You could put glass doors, 
solid wood doors, or even a curtain in 
front. I think if we must have the cur- 
tain we'll make it of colored oilcloth so 

















~ —Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


Miss Kate M. Hooper, county home demonstration agent of Spartanburg County, S. C., 
is inspecting the fine bulbs grown by. Mr. and Mrs, M. J. Knox in their Knox Flower Gardens, 
The bulb house built by Mr. Knox has room to store 50,000 bulbs. 


that it can be cleaned by wiping with a 
damp cloth.” 


“Let’s have room in the bottom for 
shoe polish, scouring powders, and clean- 
ing cloths,” suggested Jane. “If Grandpa 
will make it with the wooden doors I'll 
undertake to paint them. Since bath- 
rooms have become colorful, I think it 
would be pretty to stencil a design on 
each panel.” 


“Well, well; my difficulties seem to be 
arranging themselves in fine style,” ob- 
served Mr. Wilson. “Such a closet will 
save steps, give more room in the other 
closets, and make the bathroom better 
looking. It isn’t only the big expensive 
improvements that make a home efficient 
and comfortable, but the simple ones that 
cost nothing but a little thought and a 
few hours’ work.” 


“It takes more than thought and 
work,” said his wife smilingly; “it takes 
a family that really loves its home.” 


“T’ve heard of vicious circles,” re- 
marked Grandpa with his usual twinkle, 
“but this is a benevolent one. The more 
you love your: home the more improve- 
ments you make, and the more improve- 
ments you make the more you. love your 
home.” 





J | 
A WASH DAY HELP | 
| j 
\ ASH day has lost much of its 

drudgery since a friend recom- 
mended the following soap mixture to 
us: Take one bar of any kind of good 
laundry soap chipped fine into a cup of 





water, set on stove, and dissolve thor- 
oughly. Add one tablespoonful of soda, 
stirring well. Add one tablespoonful of 
lye, and after blending well, take off 
stove and add one teacup of kerosene. 
Stir till mixture thickens. 

Soak clothes in warm water to which 
a little of the mixture has been added. 
After rubbing slightly put in pot with 
about half a teacup of mixture. Boil 
and stir well. Clothes do not require 
hard rubbing and will be beautifully 
white. Things inclined to fade should be 
taken out of pot after scalding. 

This mixture is a money saver, as 


clothes last much longer than _ those 
rubbed hard, and is.a strength conserver 
as well. Try it. RURALITE. 


Abbeville County, South Carolina. 





| BULBS AND FLOWERS BRING | 
| PROFITS | 





IVEN a suitable climate and soil, the 

growing of flowers and bulbs is very 
profitable. For instance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Knox of Spartanburg County, South 
Carolina, own a small farm which they 
have converted into a commercial flower 
garden known as the Knox Flower Gar- 
den. They make a specialty of bulbs 
and plants, and have built up a very suc- 
cessful business. It was not long after 
they started that the enterprise outgrew 


















—Courtesy U. 8. D, J 


Fields of beautiful flowering plants make up the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Knox, of Spartan- 
burg County, South Carolina, who are here seen showing some of their treasures to Miss Kate 


M. Hooper. county home demonstration agent. 





the little building they used for storing 
their bulbs and they had to build a spe- 
cial bulb house which has a capacity of 
50,000 bulbs. This is the only one of the 
kind in Spartanburg County. Here the 
bulbs are cured, graded, and placed in 
racks until they are disposed of. 


Mr. and Mrs. Knox started by selling 
cut flowers in Spartanburg. Now in ad- 
dition to the bulbs and cut flowers they 
grow plants and shrubbery for which they 
have a ready sale. Mrs. Knox also 
makes and sells reed baskets. 


Satterns and fashions 


Two pat- 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to stare number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





WINTER FARMING IN THE 
FLOWER YARD 


ANY beautiful flowers that are 
planted in the spring in the North 
may to advantage be fall-planted in the 
South. The sooner we get these started, 
the earlier will they come into blossom 
next spring or summer, and the more 
perfect will they be in size and color. 
Many of the flowers in the following 
list have proved unsatisfactory in the 
South mainly for the reason that they 
have been started in the spring. When 
started from seed in the fall (and all of 
this list are grown from seed) the plants 
become well rooted and hardened and 
blossom a month to three months earlier 
than plants from spring-sowed seed. 
When ordering seeds of your choice 
(of at least 10 flowers) from the follow- 
ing list, remember that there are tender 
varieties of some of them. Be sure, 
therefore, to tell your seedsman you want 
only the hardy kinds. Here is a list of 
flowers we can sow now :— 








Alyssum Hollyhock 

Aquilegia _ Lobelia 
Antirrhinium Lupine 

Bellis Lychnis 

Candytuft Pansy 

Canterbury bells Peony 

Carnation Phlox 

Centaurea Pink 
Chrysanthemum Poppy 

Daisy Pyrethrum 
Dianthus Rudbeckia ; 
Delphinium Snow-on-the-mountain 
Digitalis Statice 

English daisy Stocks 
Forget-me-not Straw flower 
Foxglove Sweet pea 
Gailiardia Sweet William 
Goldenglow Wallflower 


In growing these flowers there are four 
important cautions to be observed :— 


1. Sow the seeds early, else the very youns 
plants may be killed before they become ¢& 
tablished. 

2. Select a fertile piece of ground, partly 
shaded, or provide temporary shade. 

3. Make the best preparation possible, 5° 
the seed only in moist ground, mulch with 
boards or paper until ready to germinate, an 
never let the ground become dry. 

4. Just before real cold” weather (late No- 
vember or: later) cover the ground aroum 
the plants with a medium heavy mulch © 
straw. Pine straw answers this purpose We 
though short or chopped small grain straw, 
hay, and the like may be used. 


ko 







WW OoLEN garments should be driee_ 


in a moderate temperature to a¥ 
freezing which will shrink them. 
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[ 1H THE CONTEST WINNER | 
Farm Wives’ Expcrience Letters 
E AMERICANS have so many 
good things to eat that our readers’ 
ideas of the national dish varied trom 
ham and eggs to ice cream, and from 
fried chicken to breakfast foods. After 
studying the many interesting letters re- 
ceived in our recent contest the judges 
finally awarded the prize of $5 to Mrs. 
Mary A. Dickinson, Nottoway County, 
Virginia, because of the excellent reasons 
she gave for her particular choice. 


We are publishing a list of others who 
deserve honorable mention for their splen- 
did letters. 

THE PRIZE LETTER 
MERICA is so vast a nation that it 
is very difficult to select any -one 

thing that may be said to be typical of 
the country as a whole. The typical 
American novel has never been written; 
the typical American city has never been 
built. The codfish of Boston and the 
fried chicken of Maryland have their ap- 
peal mainly in the localities that devel- 
oped and made them famous; the gumbo 
of New Orleans and the red-hot concoc- 
tions of the Texas border find no an- 
swering warmth in the hearts of North- 
ern consumers. 

But America has one dish that appeals 
to all localities and classes alike — ice 
cream. It is a food typically American. 
It is known, loved, and eaten all over 
America. Whether blended with the 
spicy tang of Vermont maple sugar, min- 
gled with the sun-ripened lusciousness of 
Florida’s pineapples, enriched with 
crushed walnuts from the Pacific coast, 
or glorified with the addition of berries 
from the garden, it is popular with all. 

The children of the poor crowd around 
the hokey-pokey cart of the city street, 
or barter hard-saved pennies for ice 
cream cones; it furnishes the finishing 
touch to millions of Sunday dinners, and 
no banquet is complete without its des- 
sert of ice cream. Its use furthers alike 
the dairy industry and the well-being of 








the consumer; it is at once a nourishing 
food and a gustatory delight; an asset 
to the health and the wealth of the nation. 
MRS. MARY A. DICKINSON. 
HONORABLE MENTION LIST 
Names and counties are given:— 
Alabama 
Mrs. Della Thonipson, Elmore; Miss Clara 


Tillotson, Lauderdale; Mrs. Robert Rollins, 
Colbert; Mrs. L. B. Griffin, Butler; Mrs. J. 
L. Wilbanks, Talladega; Mrs. W. J. Trice, 
Choctaw. 
Florida 
Miss Anna Gearhart, Glades. 
Georgia 


Mrs. Hearne, Jones. 





| PECANS SELL EASILY | 


' 
J 





Y AUNT in the country had about 
25 pounds of pecans left over from 
last season. I was living in the city, so 
she asked if I could sell them for her. 


I suggested that she send me _ five 
pounds of shelled pecans done up in pound 
packages. This she did, and I sold them 
like hot cakes, writing back for more. 
They were the fullest pound packages I 
ever saw. 

She gave me five pounds for those I 
sold. If you dear people in the country 
could only know what a gift like that 
means to a person in the city—why, it’s 
like shining gold !, 

Where there is a will there is always 
away. MARY POLLARD TYNES. 

Jefferson County, Alabama. 





| NEW SEATS FOR OLD CHAIRS | 


TE AVE you an old chair that needs a 

new seat? We have a limited num- 
ber of leaflets that give easily followed 
directions for weaving chair bottoms 
with rush, raffia, or rope. We shall be 
glad to send these free to anyone writing 
for them as long as the supply lasts. 
Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with your request. Write to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive Farm- 
er and Farm Woman, 











Pattern Department 














623—This jacket frock is unusually smart 
and practical, The wide jabot and 
clever flared skirt make it particu- 
larly becoming to the slender figure. 
Either a very light weight wool ma- 
terial such as the new tweeds or a 
tweed patterned silk would ™be ideal 
lor making this costume, using plain 
crepe de chine in white or a harmon- 
izing color for the vest, collar, and 
Jabot. It is designed in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
ae material with 1% yards of 39- 
inch contrasting. 

37%—Although this simple school frock is 
one-sided it is an all around success. 
Its youthful style is pointed by such 
Clever features as the scalloped col- 


468—The answer to how to look slim when 








lar, button trimming, and inverted 
pleats. The pattern comes in sizes 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


you're not is offered by the long lines 
of this graceful dress. The mature 
woman will find the lace trimming, 
soft drapery, and grouped pleats flat- 
tering in the extreme. One of the 
semi-sheer crepes would be a happy 
choice for this dress that is suited 
to a wide variety of occasions. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 35% yards of #-inch 
material with 4% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 
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The 


Light-weight 


Champion 





Remington Model 
I7, 20-gauge Re- 
peating Shotgun. 


PRICE $4930 


Model 17. 





LL light-weight champions are not 
of the two-fisted variety. The Model 
17, Remington 20-gauge Repeating 
Shotgun easily proves this— although it’s 

always there with the big punch. 


Chambered for the long 2%” shell, it will 
take loads almost as heavy as the 16-gauge, 
and when the load is Nitro Express, which 
contains a full ounce of shot, it has the reach 
on anything in its class. 


The Model 17 is the finest repeating shotgun 
made today. It has the smoothest and fastest 
action. It ejects at the bottom, which prevents 
foreign substances from getting into the ac- 
tion. It is hammerless tt 

The magazine may be filled or emptied with- 
out removing the shell in the chamber. A shell 
in the chamber may be removed without dis- 
turbing those in the magazine. It has graceful 
lines and a trim a 
end are of beautiful, dark, American walnut. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the champion of all 
light-weight repeating 
shotguns—the Remington 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway 


has a solid breech. 


earance. Stock and fore- 





New York City 


3187 
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$5.00 per 100 & up. 


Le J REE... 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Appies, 
Pear, Plum, , Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrabs. 

NURSERY 


CO. Box 23, CLEV! in ‘ND. td 


VY 20 YDS 
REMNANTS 
































NEED #500? 


’'LL SHOW YOU A NEW 
EASY WAY TO MAKE IT 
If you need $100, $300 or $500 to pay 
your bills, buy new clothes, furniture, 
etc., just send me your name and 
show you how to make it as my Repre- 
sentative in your locality. Easy, pleasant 
work—full or spare time. No experience 
or training required. Earnings start im- 
mediately. 


$83 FIRST 5 DAYS 


Victor Baumann made $88 the first 5 days. 
Roof earned $50 first week in spare time. 
other men and women making big money. This is your 
great opportunity, too—your big chance to get the money 
you want. Write today and I’ll send you full particulars 
free—without obligating you in the least. 

ALBERT MILLS, 6747 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, phic 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


If you think you’re beaten, you are! 
If you think you dare not, you don’t! 
If ‘you'd like to win but think you can’t, 
It’s almost certain you won’t! 








If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost! 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronsest or fastest man! 
But soon or late the man that wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
—Selected. 


EAR Girls and Boys:— 


The spirit of that poem is my mes- 
sage to you this week—believe in your- 
self. I remember once after a hotly con- 
tested baseball game 
which we finally won 
8 to 7, “Pos,” our 
pitcher, was being 
congratulated by all 
his team mates for 
the fine game he had 
pitched. He took it 
in with a broad grin, then after 









BELIEVE 
IN 
YOURSELF 










all 
awhile exclaimed, “Shucks, when I be- 
lieve a batter can hit a ball he can, but 


if I believe he can’t, most often he 
can’t.” 

I know we sometimes think our lot is 
harder than most and it seems easy to 
excuse ourselves by saying, “Oh what’s 
the use, I haven’t a chance!” Perhaps 
we don’t have as good clothes, we can’t 
go places, and we think we don’t have 
the good times others have—in fact, ours 
is just about the hardest life a boy or 
girl could have. And I agree with you 
that sometimes it is. But I don’t agree 
with some who think that the difficulties 
are so great, they’ll just give up. 

Did you ever see a pine growing alone 
out in the middle of a broad field, with 
no competition, the entire surrounding 
soil to draw from? It soon becomes so 
full of limbs and knots it will never be 
good for anything but firewood. But let 
the same.sort of pine start life in a 
thicket where it is in the keenest of 
competition with many others. It devel- 
ops into a tall, smooth-trunked tree that 
some day may help to build a beautiful 
building. 

What sort of timber do you want to 
make of yourself? I hope you are be- 
lieving in yourself and have determined 
to get ahead regardless of difficulties. 
Next week I want to point out some of 
the practical ways by which we may de- 
velop confidence in ourselves. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Now that fall is here 
again and it will soon be time to be moving 
flowers and bulbs, we're going to take up 
“Our Flower Exchange” where it was left 
off last spring. If you're interested in ex- 
changing flowers, seeds, and the like send 
your name and address to Uncle P. F., The 
Progressive Farmer, telling what you have 
for exchange and what you want to exchange 
for. . 

I promised you the “imagination” letters 
this week, but they have been crowded out. 
I’m sorry, but please don’t blame me. 

I Ask You.—Which comes first on a water- 
melon, the bloom or the melon? Do you 
know why? 

To Test Your Observation.—Have you no- 
ticed one of our larger birds now going south- 
ward in late afternoon? What bird is it? 

The Seven Stars may now be seen almost 
overhead early in the morning. 


Sincerely yours, 





ALABAMA CLUB MEMBERS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS | 


" 
Mi? Margaret Haupt of Elberta, 

Bald-vin County, and William Story 
Lee County. are in 
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Springfield, Mass., attending the Interna- 
tional 4-H Leadership Training School 
which is being held there from Septem- 
ber 8 to 21. 

They were selected to represent Ala- 
bama at the international gathering. In 
being selected they were distinctly hon- 
ored since only two delegates are sent 
from eacn state included in the invitation 
list. In 1928 thirty-two states and four 
Canadian provinces were represented. 


Miss Bess Fleming, state girls’ club 
agent, and T. A. Sims, state boys’ club 
agent, say that to be eligible for the trip 
a boy or girl must have been an outstand- 
ing member of a 4-H club and must show 
splendid qualities of leadership. Dele- 
gates must be between 18 and 24 years of 
age. 

William Story if an honor student at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
will graduate in 1930. He has held vari- 
ous offices from president down in the 
club at Beaureguard, of which he has 
been a member five years. 

Miss Haupt is an honor graduate of the 
class of 1929 at Auburn. She has been a 
leader in her local club, and while at Au- 
burn was an outstanding student in cam- 
pus organizations. She was a member of 
many honorary fraternities and was elec- 
ted “Personality Girl” of the campus in 
1929. 

The training school at Springfield is 
financed by Horace A. Moses, philan- 
thropist of that city, who pays all ex- 
penses en route and during the meeting, 
of all delegates to the school. The first 
was held in 1923. 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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Be MY GONNIE PEEPED 
OVER A GAS TANK-TH 

HEIGHT OF ITS 
CONTENTS To SEE- Q 
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TWO OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Mary had a little lamb, 
His middle name was Tony, 
He started to cross the street one day, 
Honk! honk! balony. 
—Sent in by Eva Lou Sims. 
Coffee County, Ala. 
Uncle P, F. is bald-headed, I’ve been told, 
And in cold weather, I guess his head gets 
cold, 
But whether it’s true, I can’t tell you, 
Because I’m afraid Uncle P. F. will beat me 
blue. 
—Sent in by Ruby Gray Horton. 
Franklin County, N. C 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Doris Newby, McDuffie County, Georgia. 
Alton Jones, Terry County, Texas. 

Inez Reynolds, Jackson County, Oklahoma. 
G. W. Gardenshire, Jr., Bell County, Texas. 
Annie Marie Benick, Harris County, Texas. 


Crazy Ike is still looking for snappy ditties 
to set to music with his uke. Have you sent 
him yours? For every idea accepted there’s 
a prize of 50 cents and the chance to see 
your name in print. If the idea which you 
sent in is credited to someone else, remember 
the other fellow sent it in first. 


“ 


‘ous. 
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| HOME AGENTS STUDY | 
{ 

URING the week September 9 to 14 

the 39 Alabama home demonstration 
agents were in Auburn. They attended 
group conferences called by Miss Helen 
Johnston, chairman of the committee on 
home demonstration extension work of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


They formulated a plan of work, famil- 
iarized themselves with subject matter, and 
discussed methods of presentation. Mon- 
day and Tuesday those who plan to make 
clothing and handicraft their main proj- 
ect for the ensuing year conferred with 
Miss Dorothy Dean, specialist in clothing 
and handicraft. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day Miss Nell Pickens held a similar con- 
ference for those planning to make home 
management their main project. Miss 
Helen Kennedy, specialist in foods and 
nutrition, led a conference Friday and Sat- 
urday for t!.ose planning to emphasize 
foods. 

The conferences were in the nature of 
a school to prepare the demonstration 
agents for presenting a program of the 
year’s work to local home demonstration 
club leaders in the various counties. Soon 
the specialists and agents will present a 
resume of the discussions at Auburn to 
local leaders. 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH. 








| THE COTTON MARKET OUT. | 


| LOOK | 


| 
feos reduction of probably half a mil- 
lion bales in crop prospects because of 
the drouth in Texas, Oklahoma, and Ar- 
kansas has raised sights as to probable 
cotton prices. this 
year. The market has 
taken it, into account 
to the extent of a 
rise of nearly 1% 
cents a pound from 
the extreme low 
point reached in mid- 
August. 

Texas has been the 
chief center of crop 
deterioration. The 
decline in prospects has resembled the 
worst years in Texas cotton history and 
many sections report that the stage has 
been reached where rains cannot do much 
good. While hot, dry, weather has ‘re- 
moved the menace of extremely severe 
weevil damage, private forecasts of the 
crop average around 15,000,000 bales com- 
pared with the official forecast of 15,543,- 
000 bales, as of August 1. 

Assuming that these trade forecasts 
give a reliable view as to the size of the 
crop, and using the private estimates of 
carry-over, the world supply of American 
cotton for this crop year would be about 
19,350,000 bales, against 19,700,000 bales 
for the preceding crop year. 

Following are the world supplies and 
the average price of middling spot cotton 
at New Orleans in each of the last few 
crop years :— 








GILBERT GUSLER 


Crop and Average 
world carry- New Orleans 

Crop year over, Ameri- middling 
can cotton spots 

(bales) (cents) 

SONOS. ceassiosnces 19,700,000 19.68 
BGEe acsesitscsis 23,600,000 14.40 
a PPT Tere 20,800,000 19.72 
SE weeesctecces 19,700,000 18.88 
TIED .cccdieccese ae ——<“—~*~*«s we 


Experience through these years sug- 
gests that an average level of at least 20 
cents for middling spot cotton at New 
Orleans during the present crop year is a 
reasonable expectation. This view is sub- 
ject to modification if crop prospects are 
raised or lowered. The present market 
is around 19.40 cents. 


Merchandising influences are somewhat 
conflicting at present. Weather has been 
so favorable for picking and ginning that 
the crop is moving rapidly. The into- 
sight movement up to August 30 totaled 
697,000 bales against 396,000 a year previ- 
In spite of larger stocks already on 


ens ey 


The Progressive Farmer © 


hand, domestic spinners have been taking 
more cotton than a year ago. Foreign 
spinners have taken less, however, al- 
though there were signs at the end of Au- 
gust of broader demand from that quar- 
ter. Reports from British textile centers 
are distinctly more cheerful, with sales 
exceeding production and unfilled orders 
increasing. 

Domestic cloth trade was rather active 
in the last half of August. Some buyers 
who had been hesitating in expectation 
that the crop would be large and prices 
forced downward by a heavy new crop 
movement, became concerned when prices 
for forward deliveries began to firm up 
as a result of crop deterioration. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


Landay fch al fesson? 


Eight Questions About the Teaching of 
the Law of God. 
I 

When did Ezra, the scribe, read the law of 
Moses .to Israel? 

Ezra read the book of the law of Moses 
to the people of Jerusalem in the seventh 
month of the year 444 B. C. 

II 

Where had Ezra been previous to this? 

For 12 years Ezra had disappeared from 
the records of the Jewish people. Because 
of the unsettled condition of Jerusalem with 
warring nations, the people had little time 
for religion. It is possible that Ezra had re- 
tired to Babylon during this time. 

ill 

Why was this done? 

The people had grown away from the re- 
ligion of their fathers. But now that the 
great wall had been rebuilt and the city forti- 
fied, it seemed as if the time had come to 
inculcate religious fervor in their hearts. 

IV 

Where was it done? 

East of the city was the water gate, offer- 
ing a gathering place in contrast to the nar- 
row streets of Jerusalem. There a platform 
was erected and Ezra read the laws to the 
gathering. The wooden pulpit or platform 
was the first recorded in history and was 
the forerunner of the modern church pulpit. 

Vv 

Who assisted Ezra in his undertaking and 
why? 

Thirteen Levites, or priests, stood about and 
as Ezra read the laws, these wise men im- 
terpreted them to the people. This was neces- 
sary in order that a complete and perfect 
understanding be had. 

VI 

Who was the governor at this time? 

Nehemiah was governor under royal author- 
ity of the king of Persia. 

Vil 

What did Ezra do the following day? 

Ezra brought together the leaders and heads 
of families, Levites and priests, and instructed 
them, 





Vill 
What feast was celebrated at this time? 


The Feast of the Tabernacles. During this 
feast the people lived outdoors in booths of 
branches. Following the ancient law, the 
people at this time brought the branches to 
their homes and erected the booths on the 
roofs of their dwellings. This feast occupied 
the week from the 15th to 21st of the month 
Tisri, corresponding to October, 


Willie Willis fays 
By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 




















“I thought this was the night of the 
party, but Papa took us to a movie, © 
washin’ my neck wasn’t plum’ wast 

“I knew Jonah wasn’t in the wm 
gizzard, but I wasn’t goin’ to say 
right there in Sunday school.” © 
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Here’s a Gun 


elements Wl ee 


eyeeere me) 


There’s the same differ- 
ence between shotguns 
that there is between 
horses or cattle. Some 
are just “scrub stock” 
« and some are thorough- 
breds. 


For twenty years the 
FOX - STERLING- 
WORTH has been a 
favorite among men 
who know guns. Mod- 
erately priced, it in- 
cludes every feature 
that has caused the 
Fox Gun to be known 
as “The Finest Gun in 
the World.” 


It has a three-piece lock, 
with integral firing-pin and 
hammer of nickel-steel; a 
rotary taper bolt that auto- 
matically compensates for 
wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose’; coil 
springs throughout; stock 
and fore-end of fine Ameri- 
can walnut, with weather- 
proof Duco finish; and a 
simplified construction that 
uses fewer working parts 
than any other make of dou- 
ble-barrel hammerless gun. 


You can’t buy a gun of this 
quality at a lower price, and 
you won’t get“any more ser- 
vice from a_hundred-dollar 
un. The STERLING- 
ORTH is a gun to be 
proud of in any company— 
and its price is only $36.50! 


* 


You have your choice of 12, 
16 or 20 gauge; barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any 
boring you prefer. 


The nearest FOX dealer 
will be glad to let you 
examine this thorough- 
bred gun. If you don’t 
A know his address, write 
us today—we’ll send it, 
together with the FOX 
catalog of fine guns. 


" A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4746 N. 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































| GEORGIA TOBACCO CROP 


“NEORGIA’S tobacco market closed 
the last week in August and a com- 
pilation of data of the sales shows that 
Georgia received in excess of $16,000,000, 
the largest amount ever obtained. The 
acreage was not as large as it has been 
but the quality of crop was better than 
usual, consequently the average price per 
pound was higher than ordinarily. 





Last year the crop was large, the qual- 
ity. comparatively poor, and the price 
lower than the same quality of tobacco 
brought later on in the Carolinas. 


Georgia’s tobacco market is the first to 
open and first to’close. Usually the early 
market is as good or better than the later 
markets, the one exception being in 1928. 


While tobacco growing is comparatively 
new in Georgia, market authorities are of 
the opinion that splendid progress has 
been made in both Georgia and Florida 
in growing and curing out the leaf. Some 
very high quality of tobacco is reaching 
the market from this new belt. 

Four other main crops compete with 
tobacco for labor in the tobacco belt; cot- 
ton, corn, peanuts, and watermelons. This 
year tobacco was good, watermelons quite 
profitable, corn excellent, cotton and pea- 
nuts fair to good. More net profit above 
labor and fertilizer cost was made from 
watermelons than any other of the crops, 
with tobacco, cotton, peanuts, and corn 
following in their order. 

Very few farmers grow any one of 
these crops exclusively, but there is a 
general rule of growing more than one 
money crop and all grow corn, legume 
hay, potatoes, etc. The introduction of 
tobacco into Georgia has therefore not 
resulted in lopsided farming, nor is it 
likely that a good year in tobacco will 
cause undue increase in its acreage, for 
growers will not easily forget the poor 
years and their loss of money. 


C. A. WHITTLE. 


veloping rapidly and selling energetically, 
It is not the time for careless expansion. 
Sheep products have been in a favorable 
market position for several years. In 
principle, this is not the time to hold for 
higher prices nor to make reckless ex- 
penditures for breeding stock. Hogs are 
apparently just entering the higher levels 
with the ‘seasonal decline expected in 
October. With abundant feeds in the 
Coastal Plains section east of Texas, 
hogs should be fed out rapidly for the 
early fall market and the fall crop of , 
pigs handled skillfully for next spring’s 

selling. 


3. Prospects for increased production 
of tobacco have been a depressing influ- 
ence on prices. This influence did not 
come until after most of the Georgia 
bright leaf tobacco was sold. Georgia 
tobacco growers were fortunate this year. 

4. All animal products are relatively 
high. Farm animals, excepting work 
stock, are for marketing farm feeds. 
This fall, saving feedstuffs will pay. 

5. After the harvest, set aside a por- 
tion of this year’s earnings as a reserve. 
Deposit in good banks or buy good bonds. 
The Federal Land Bank bonds are sell- 
ing below par and should be a profitable 
and sound investment at the present 
time. 


V. Cotton Report Dates 


HE government reports on cotton 
are issued in October, November, and 
December, as follows :— 

Tuesday, October 8, 1929, 11 a. m., 
port of ginnings of cotton. 

Friday, November 8, 1929, 11 a. m., re- 
port as of November 1 on probable total 
ginnings of cotton. 

Monday, December 9, 1929, 11 a.m., re- 
port as of December 1 on estimated 
probable total ginnings of cotton, and 
estimated acreage of cotton abandoned 
since July 1. 


re- 





HENS LAY MORE EGGS AT ||& 
AUBURN 





MAKING FARM BUSINESS HUM| 


(Concluded from page 3) 

the United States Government, some of 
the states are in position to class cotton 
for their farmers. Texas farmers should 
write George B. Terrell, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Austin, Texas; South 
Carolina farmers, J. Clifton Rivers, 
Warehouse Commissioner, Columbia, S. 
C.; and North Carolina farmers, A. B. 
Fairley, State Warehouse Superintendent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Much effort has been made to increase 
the quality of our cotton. To do this 
with cotton, we must appreciate the im- 
portance of a premium for quality prop- 
erly placed. To stimulate the produc- 
tion of varieties capable of producing 
better cotton, let the premium values of 
these higher classes be passed on to the 
farmers producing them. 





IV. Business Suggestions Looking 
to the Future 


DVERTISING is an effective and 
necessary activity in marketing. In- 
dividual farmers selling produce direct to 
nearby consumers can use it in local pa- 
pers to get new customers, to keep old 
ones interested, to increase consumption 
in times of seasonal production, and to 
prepare the way for price changes. A 
local codperative can use it in selling 
seed, purebred cattle, and poultry prod- 
ucts direct through displays in farm pa- 
pers. A district or larger codperative 
or private agency can use it to make con- 
tact with buyers and to increase con- 
sumption, using trade journals and news- 
papers. 

Advertising farm products is an art 
and a science. It pays. It is worth do- 
ing and should be done skillfully. 

2. The farm animal situation as a 
whole is the best it has been since war 
days. Beef products are relatively 





scarce. This is the price pores foe de- 


HE fifth Alabama egg-laying demon- 
stration at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, showed a .9 per cent 
increase in production for the 43rd week, 
August 22 to 28 inclusive. Prof. John E. 
Ivey, supervisor, and C. T. Bailey; mana- 
ger, point out that this is surprising, since 
the birds are entering the molting season 
and a few of them are beginning to molt. 
Total production for the 43rd week 
was 3,222 eggs. This compares with 3,159 
eggs for the 42nd week. 


A White Leghorn pen owned by Egg 
and Apple Farm of Thumansburg, N. Y 
led the 43rd week with 53 eggs. The 
Rhode Island Red pen of E. H. Rucker 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, and the Barred -Ply- 
mouth Rock pen of Pratt Experiment 
Farm of Morton, Pa., tied for second 
place with 49 eggs each. The White 
Wyandotte pen of W. A. Jones, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., took third place with 47 eggs. 

In the demonstration at Auburn there 
are 1,000 birds. To date they have pro- 
duced 175,735 eggs, an average per bird 
of 175.7 eggs for the 301-day period. 
This is 1 per cent higher than the pro- 
duction in last year’s demonstration. 

In individual production W. A. Jones’ 
hen No. 195 leads with 264 eggs to date, 
followed by Pratt Experiment Farm hen 
No. 145 with a lay of 260 eggs. Hen No. 


place with 259 eggs. 







generating or r heat- 


proof. Perfectl 
anced. Weight 6% lbs., 
just Ti 
ing. 


cords, plugs or connec- 
tions. Iron anywhere... 
on the porch, intheyard, 
wherever it’s coolest. 


information and prices 
on these and other Cole- 
men Pr 


—_ e the 
487, a White Leghorn, owned by J. R. rT 


Winter of Winterville, Ga., is in third _ 
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Gas Service 


No Matter Where 
You Live 


Have real gas service...“Light, Heat 
and Cook the Coleman Way”. 

it’s easy, just install Coleman Gas 
‘Pressure Appliances. They make 
their own gas from regular clear- 
lwhite gasoline. 


| Coleman Lamps and 





give better light... 
200 to 300 candle- 
power. Light in- 
stantly. No gener- 
ating. No preheat- 
ing. New models 
have automatic 
Safety Air Release 
and Built-in Pumps. 
Lamps finished in 
colorful Colac with 
beautiful Kreme- 
Lite Shades. Lan- 
terns have mica 
chimney... rain- 
proof, storm-proof, 
insect-proof. . 


Coleman Radiant Heater 


is a cozy little port- 
able fireplace. Carry 
it upstairs, down- 
stairs, allaroundthe 
house ... wherever 
you need extra heat. 
Costs but two cents 
an hour to operate. 
Produces a driving, 
spmeting * heat that 
ows out in a fan- 
like zone of pore 
trating warmth. 
Has Instant Gas Starter 
that lightsinstantly. Ra- 
diants light themselves. 
No second match need- 
oe. , Seem: Safety Con- 
revents flooding. 
you Hike thenew design 
of this heater. Finished 
in rich walnut brown, 


Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove 


Ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to fry, 
bake or boil; roast 
toast orbroil. Equip- 
ped with Instant 
Gas Starter that 
lights right now. 


There are many other 
time-saving and wore 
saving features you 

- new Even Heat 
Burners, new Built-in 
Pump, new No-Burn 
Grate, etc. eee for 
every purse and purpose. 
All have trim graceful 
lines and handsome fin 
ishes... snow-white por. 
celain, ‘soft Foes gray 
enamel, abate 
glistening sikel trim- 

mings. 


Ly Bernese P| 


mi LL 


— ye tae 


— t 











New Coleman Iron 


lights at once...no 


ing. Gets up full ironing 

heat in 3 minutes. Dou- 

ble-pointed and tly bab 
a 





ht for ea 


onomical, No 


Ask your dealer for full 


ucts. Meane- 











The demonstration will continue until || KAM STOVE COMPANY 
October 23, or through 51 weeks. At that | (Address Dope Pass) Office, 
time hens showing possibility of produc- | Wichiea, Philadelphia, Chicago, re, 
ing 300 in 365 i Angeles, or Toronto. 
an Bea Pras i = cays will be kept 1 womens haterennantannit tutiieiidlae 1 
OL O Heating roning 
The sixth demonstration will open i — same te: { 
November 1 and end September 30, 1930, | 
WALTER L. RANDOLPH. } Name 
| 
Address 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
you wish to use. 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each Sntttal in your name and ad- 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local 








Edition— Cireulation— 
Georgia-Alabama 

Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
All five editions. . 


Ark., 











vie and E. Tenn. 


Display Ratee— 
$6. 50 per inch 
7.50 i 


W.Tenn. 
30.80 per inch 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progreseive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


For Sale.—Small or large tracts of farm lands, situ- 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 and South- 
ern Railroad. W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale 
County), Ala. 

Riddledale Farm for Sale.—Most attractive place on 
Birmingham-Montgomery Highway. Divided in two 
farms. All modern improvements. Twenty-seven miles 
of Birmingham. L. B. Riddle, Columbiana, Ala. 


Arkansas 


timber and 
John R. 








cutover land. Low 


farms, 
Mathews, Sheridan, 


easy terms. 


Improved 
Price with 
Arkansas. 





South Carolina 


Medical authorities recognize iodine as being a pow- 
erful preventive of goiter. South Carolina farms pro- 
duce food products, vegetables and fruits, high in 
fodine content. Tracts of 50 to 500 acres may be pur- 
chased on attractive terms. Write N. B. Gamble, 
Box 1318, Columbia, 8. C 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
Plant Narcissus Bulbs Now.—Chinese Sacred Narcis- 


- blooming size, 1% to 2 inches diameter, $4 per 
; $35 per 1,000; f.0.b. Ocala, Fla. Arnold & Son. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Reliable Cabbage: $1.25 per 1,000. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 




















Cotton 


ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 8 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





Oats 
Choice seed Oats, Rye, Wheat, Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Barley, Clover. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Company, Tennille, 
Georgia. 





Spinach 


Spinach. —Imported 
any quantity. Bs 


direct from 
Rieder & 


Bloomsdale 
Holland; 20c¢ 
Co., Memphis, 


Savoy 
pound, 
Tenn. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Imported Vetch, hundred. All 
and pasture seed. free. Lamberts, 
ton, Ala. 

Hairy Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monagtha Vetch, 
Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. R. 
Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 


Clover, 93% pure, $3. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 


$11.75 
Booklet 


cover crop 
Darling- 








90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Return seed if not satisfied. 
Kansas, 


SGiccaiinnnens Seeds 


For Sale. ee: Vetch, lle. Austrian Peas, 12c. 
Alfalfa, 30c. pe, 12c. Abruzzi Rye, $2.25, Purple 
Georgian” Bag lots. Athens Seed Co., Athens, 
Georgis a 





Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Will operate all summer. Write for our price 
list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

BLUE RIBBON BLOODED CHICKS 

Quick maturing, dollar makers. This is the time 

to get them for high priced fall and early winter 

broilers. Write now for low prices and other 








‘ormation. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lowest prices anywhere on big, plump, healthy, state 
accredited chicks, 100% alive. $1 books order. Lead- 
ing breeds. Quality Farms, Box 118, Wellsville, Mo. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free, 
—— guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 

ansas. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, $14 per hundred. Leghorns $12. 
This is special fall price on quality chicks, the only 
kind we have. The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, 
Alabama. 

State Accredited Chicks.—Alabama’s best. Ready 
October 9, each Wednesday thereafter. Prices and 
quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala. 

Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101, 
Brenham, Texas. 


,Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 
625, Clinton, Mo. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 




















healthy, quick ma- 
to live. 
Box 





6%c up. 
on time 
Superior 


The Progressive Farmer 


Guernseys 


three nearest dams’ records ay- 
$75. Write Chas, 


Guernsey bull calf; 
erage over 600 pounds butterfat. 
Hiley, Marion, Ala. 





Jerseys 


Reppanes amd = one from tested da: 
sir y production- es rae $100 up. pene 
Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham, ”. ‘sr 





Dogs 
Wanted.—Five hundred tree hounds. Buyers write, 
Beck Brothers, G13, Herrick, Ill. 


English Shepherd and Rat Terrier peoples; shipped 
c.o.d. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 

Purebred Police Puppies.—Females a males $13, 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn, 


Rat Terrier puppies, Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels. Stafford, Kans. 


For Sale.—Fine registered Pit Bull puppies; amiable 
and smart; males and females. For prices and descrip- 
tion write L. J. Bernauer, Rt. No. 1, Florence, Ala, 
combination fur hunters, Foxho 

Dog Feed, Hunting Horns, Sup- 
Riverview Kennels, 

















Coonhounds, 
Reagle rabbit hounds. 
plies. Catalogue. 
Ramsey. 4 

Hundred Hunting Hounds; trial; c.o.d.; 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. 
Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. Catalog. 
kaskia, M37, Herrick, Illinois. 





fur finders, 
Collar name 1.3 


Kas- 








Miscellaneous 


Names for Sale.—200 typewritten correct names and 
addresses of Virginia white land owners; price $1 
Fred P. Hunt, Chatham, Va. 


Beauty Culture Instruction 


Girls! Learn Beauty Culture, the best paying profes. 
sion Pleasant, dignified work, good salary. Steady 
employment. Positions assured to qualified graduates, 
Highest grade training. Includes all subjects. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. Scarbrough Aead- 
emy of Hair and Beauty Culture, 940 8S. Cooper &t, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Strong and 

the state. 
inventi- 
Flor- 


Our fall chicks will make you money. 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in 
‘‘Eggline Quality’’ chicks have a reputation, 
gate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, 
ence, Ala. 


Here’s a 





electric- 
Leghorns 
Rocks, 


strong, livable, 
hatched chicks, Per 100: White or Brown 
and heavy mixed, $9; Reds, White or Barred 
$10; White or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $11. Rush your order. 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 


Baby Chicks.— 
sands weekly. Reds, Rocks, 
$12, 100. Giants: $14, 100. 
ed $11. Postage prepaid. 
ments; c.o.d. if desired. 
amounts. Pullets for sale. 
South Carolina. 


Bargain.—Big, 





liveable chicks, Thou- 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
Legherns and heavy mix- 
Guarantee prompt ship- 
Special quotations larger 
Capital Farms, Columbia, 


Big, healthy, 


Collections 


Claims collected 
May’s 


Notes, everywhere. 
charges 
Somerset, 


Accounts, 
unless collected. 
Ky. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s pri 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 





Farm Machinery 


We are distributors for the best in Tractors, 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to se 
and detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 
2nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 





Brahmas 


Purebred Light Brahmas.—Cockerels, 
and $1.25 each; hens $2.50. Jason Moore, 


pullets, $1.50 
Bells, Tenn. 





Genuine Abruzzi Rye, Seed Oats and Wheat wt’ 
Barley; any amount, any time. Carolina’s largest ship- 
per. H. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





Cabbage plants: 35c, 100; $1.25, 500; $2.25, 1,000; 


postpaid. Murray Plant Co., Irvington, Ala. 


Fall Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 
1,000, $2; postpaid. . H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


Fall Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 
Georgia. 


For Sale.—Cabbage, Tomato, 
Onion plants, $1.50 per 
Mountain. Tennessee Plant Co., 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., per thousand. 
Nice plants, prompt shipment. Tifton Potato Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage and true heading Collard plants, leading 
varieties: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; prepaid. $1, 1,000; 
express. Well packed, quick delivery. Maple Grove 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 

1¢@ million Cabbage and Collard plants for winter 
heading. Charleston Wakefield, Fiat 
Dutch: 300, 85c; ; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 5,000, 
$5; expressed. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





$1.10; 








Collard and Bermuda 
Grown on Lookout 
Mentone, Ala. 

















Flowers 


21 varieties gorgeous colored iris. The garden’s 
greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream,’’ the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 
$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





Potatoes 


Crutchfield, Graceville, Fla.—New Nancy Hall 
selected for home use, no strings; 
$1.75 per sack. Write 


A. J. 
Sweet Potatoes, 
put up in 100 pound sacks; 
for price on large lots. 





Strawberries 


Strawberry plants; inspected, 
shipped promptly. $2.75 thousand, ma 
thousand, expressed; 5,000 up, $3 thousand. 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga 


Klondyke certified ; 
1; $2. > 95 


Gaines- 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale.—Schley, Stuart, Success grafted 
trees. Extra fine, healthy, large rooted. 
stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each, f.o.b. Silas, 
while they last. Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala. 





Large stock, 
Con- 





Pecan 
Surplus 
Ala., 





$7.50 per 100 and up. 
Delicious apples; in 
Cherries, Grapes, 
Ornamental trees, 
Tennessee 


Peach and Apple trees, $5, 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red 
small or large lots. Plums, Pears, 
Nuts, rries, Pecans, Vines. 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Seeds 


Clover 
100 pounds or more at 








Bur Clover, 10c per pound; 
7c. Julien Smith, Selma, Ala 





Time to sow now. Free photographs, information. 
Bian Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 





Bur Clover, 1% cents per pound. Plant September 15 
to middie or last of October: early planting best. 
Judson Strock Verbena, Ala. 


New Garden Seeds.—Cabbage: Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, 
$1 pound. Purple Top White Globe Turnips, 35c. 
Mustard, 35c. Collard, 35c. All postpaid. W. W. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga, 

Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye produces most grazing. 
Bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. Winter 
Turf Oats, bushel 95c. Fulghum, Appler and Texas 
Red, 85c. Imported Hairy Vetch, pound 15c; 100 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound l5c; 100 
pounds $13, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 








Rye: Winter Rosen, Tennessee, 2% bushel bag, $4; 
Abruzzi, $5.25. Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, bush- 
el bag, $4.25; Winter Turf, $5.25. Hairy Vetch and 
Austrian Winter Peas, pound 15c; 100 pounds } aa 
Rape, Dwarf Essex, pound 25c; 100 pounds $10. _Tur- 
nips: Seven Top, Dave Top Globe, Frost King; 
pound 30c; 100 pounds $16. Pesmaes: farmers’ stock 
Alabama Runners, 100 pounds $4.25 mall Wh 
Spanish, $5.25 F.o.b. shipping points. Cash 
order. Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala. 


Leghorns 
WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Se cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
ggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





Hampshires 


Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, 
male; bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, 
Mississippi. 


male and fe- 
Horn Lake, 





Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale.—Registered Angus cattle. H. 
Mocksville, Cc. 


A. Sanford, 








ing Dairy and Poultry Counties. 


BARGAIN No. 1.—101% acres, 75 acres 
in cultivation; only five miles west of 
Carrollton, 4% mile from improved high- 
way. 6-room house, finished and 
painted, good barns and other buildings. 
Convenient to schools and churches. 


BARGAIN No. 2.—60 acres, 45 acres in 
cultivation, two miles north of Carroll- 
ton on improved highway. One 6-room 
finished and painted house, one 3-room 
tenant house. .Home equipped with Del- 
co light plant. Good barn, garage and 
ether buildings. 


BARGAIN No. 3.—86 acres, 70 acres in 


Carroll Land Co., 





Come to 


CARROLL COUNTY, GA. 


It has 
led the state for many years in cotton production, producing 11,000 more 


Carroll County, Georgia, invites you to share in its prosperity. 


bales last season than its nearest competitor. Also one 
We have more than 100 choice farms avail- 


able to farmers who are willing to invest a r 
labor in return for a good home and a 


These Farms are Priced Right and Can be Boughton Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon today for a free booklet describing more fully these farms 
and many others that will interest you. 


Box A, 


CARROLL LAND CO., 
Box A, Carrollton, Ga. 
I am interested in Bargain No. .... as listed above, Also 


please send me your free b 
choice farms priced as low as $500 and up. 


7 


of Georgia’s lead- 


t of time and 





Roatias & 
ial 





cultivation, located just outside city lim- 
its of ollton on Bankhead Highway. 
Four-room finished house; good barn; 
also 4-room tenant house. A very desira- 
ble piece of property. Convenient to 
schools and churches. 


BARGAIN No. 4.—Ideal dairy farm of 
825 acres, 325 in cultivation. Located 18 
miles east of Carrollton on Chattahoo- 
chee River, just across county line. One 
7-room house, one 5-room house, two 4- 
room houses, one 3-room house, one 2- 
room house, all finished and painted. 
One large dairy barn, also three other 
large barns. 


Carrollton, Ga. 


ooklet describing many other 








glossy prints for 15¢. Kiphart Studio, 


Security 


+mechanic and a 3 = 2 get a good job. 


Honey 
NEW CROP PURE TABLE HONEY 


6 5-pound cans ..$2.95 1 5-gallon can ....$5.25 5 
6 10-pound cans . .$5.50 2 5-gallon cans ...$9.95 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 
Kodak Finishing 





Rolls Developed Free. —Wutate, 4c to 6c. White Co, 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll 





film developed and a 
Fairfield, Als 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, Se, @” 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy 
4c to 6c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Of Interest to Women 
Mitten Dusters for Sale.—Dustless Mitten 











D ig 
50 cents each. Order one today and make your f oy 
ture cleaning a pleasure. Fred P. Hunt, Chatham, 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne a. coil 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 Mi Pe 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, a | 

sketch or model for instructions or write for free - 

“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Inve 

form. No charge for information on how to Dl 

Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you qualify at once for 


Let Mr. 
$250 month. Write 


steady government job; $125- 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 


Best Red Iaet showing, 10 pounds $2.60. Good 
ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. Collier 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 


Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe 
Coéperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pou 
$1.40; 10 pounds ~ 50. Smoking, 5 pounds 9 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. = 


Leaf Tobacco. —Guaranteed best quality. 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1. 50, 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwe 


Help, Situation Wan 


Wanted.—Position as farm manager; years. of 
perience. Best of references. J. W. Cochran, ’ 
Alabama. - 


Colored man, small family, care for few re 
ens, garden. Must be good two-hand milker; no Gs 
Geo. E. Argard, Spring & Harris Sts., Atlanta, 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to 


vill Let us train you to be an expert 2 
h : The 


taken. For free 0 
241, vc 























you is small. 
write Nashville ‘Auto. “School, Dept. 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articl 
ings, and specialties. mW onderfully profitably. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, @te 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, I na. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next PF 
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Drawer ¥611, Bite 
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[ GARDEN AND ORCHARD | 


By L. A. NIVEN 
M4 1KE a late prnaerang of the Alaska 


English pea now. This is a quick 





grower, is not hurt by ordinary frost, and 

+. planted not later than September 15 to 

20 will, under aver- 

aN age conditions, make 

a_ satisfactory crop 

in nearly all of the 
southern territory. 





?, Continue to plant 


snapbeans until six 
seeks before aver- 
age frost date. This 
vegetable is good at 
L. A. NIVEN all times of the vear, 

but is especially de- 
the fall just before frost. If 
weather conditions are right, they will 
mature in five weeks and therefore one is 


reasonably safe in making plantings up to 





within si veeks of the time the first 
frost is d 
, ] Py ( 4 . 
} | 1S Di r 
oun t vat pius two 
to three s ved 1 tl 
vate 1 1e tea- 
ul l of water with 
S mak thick soapsuds 
\ ( s \ nall 
compre r spray pump Iding thre 
» five § s I ht size for 
the hon | \ it a thre 
foot ext rod avith an lbow « 
nel put the sp mat 
rial di | lice on t und aT 
of the lea Three to five sy vings at 
tervals t seven ¢ j on 
thorouch! id tly on li 1 
usually nable | 2) 


nother; ar 
those « three inches in still another 
Do not mix the different sizes. Keep cut 
of all gr ; the fruit that has rotten 
spots or inj 


r that is improperly 
colored. By carefully grading, the good 
fruit wil 1! for much more than tl 


1 


good an il] mixed together. 


5 Vabp teen ar three anti mas ¢ f she 
fall veactables, especially of the leafy 
kind such as lettuce, mustard, spinach 
rape, kale, etc. By making two to three 


Plantings at intervals of 10 days to two 
weeks, a pr loneed harvesting period will 





be had or if the weather is unfavorable 
Agents Wanted 
Pr n.—No capital or ex 
’ mr vance Samples 
1 I ries tway. New Y 








Bibles, Rooks, Religious M es, Calendars, M 
always sell well All the best lit Most lil 
ms. Catal f Huse Sales (Co., Atlant G 
Get Wi I \ Mie seas Sheep 1 
I Vests, Flannel Shirts, Underwear, O 
Pp » & i r Out M ( 
! { ™ 
Agents.—M dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
, Ned Patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Samy package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
s. © 


1 open to representitive of charac 
Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
rmanent Write now for free book Get- 
Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 2419 C S 





Agents earr " 




















4 x8 uy Bonus |! 8 
s Hosier Guaranteed We 
earned and give fine silk hosiery for your 
| Betterknit Hosiery Co., Desk 
a) 
sellir ull kinds, Lumber 
Hosi s. Playsuits, Ov 
s ats Outfit free 
Dept. 17, 4922 
ese ig 
Se . 
an ell ‘he Mutiful “St railored”’ Shirts, Lumberjacks 
bezinners ties lirect irer at factory prices. Many 
Weekly full rs $ st week in spare time $100 
Shirts, 19): y , Selling out ms free Howard 
ool nBuren, Factory 256, Chicago. 
Sale PSIT F = ea 
1e ell Pp —_ . 
Start in ge ll Bostonian Shirts. Direct to wearer 


@ Denn: ney-m\ King business of your own without 
ul ia No experience necessary Wonder- 
eed to sta outfit free with everything you 
may, Rr ting your profits at once. Write 
Poston, Mass onian Mfg. Co., 120 Bickford St., 


1863, 









for the first planting to come up and 
grow off, better luck may be had with the 


second or third. By giving the proper at- 


tention to preparation of the soil, the 


fertilizing and the general care of the fall 
garden, it may be made just as helpful 
the spring garden. 

6. Plant varieties of snapbeans which 
resist the rust. The best ones for this 
purpose are the Black Valentine, Refugee, 
Green Pod, and Giant Stringless. Do not 
plant Red Valentine or Tennessee Green 
Pod, as both of these, while excellent va- 
rieties, in other respects, are very suscep- 
tible to rust. Where this fungous diseas 
exists in a bean patch be careful to avoid 
walking in the fields or cultivating when 
wet from dew or rain. Of the pole beans, 
Horticultural and Lazy Wife are fairly 
resistant to rust Kentucky Wonder, 
Creasehack, and McCaslin are quite sus- 
} not be planted wher 


one knows this disease is present 
COTTON ESTIMATE GREATLY 
REDUCED SINCE AUGUST 1 
YHOWING decrease over the August 
i report of over 700.000 bales tl 


‘ > = ¢ v4 Ff ¢} Te4 } +4 
Septembs ri rep ol 1e United Sti Ss 








Cr ) Re B 1 in dic if¢ i 1929 

( ID f MY bale Dry weathe 
weevils, 1 other conditions have great- 
ly reduced the cotton crop in Texas, Mis- 
issippi, Alabama, and Arkansas during 
the last month. Conditions in nearly al 
Lie Ss es } ve improv d Since rst 
\ ist but the states named represent 

ur of the five lea cotton producir 
tates. Especially noticeable is thi exas 

figure of 4,107,000 bal decre 
million bales ov the product that 














FP 47 POS 
<7 





VIZ A) 19 


A sater method is to sow legumes in 
part of the field and oats in the remain- 
der. Perhaps a 50-50 division of land 


would be about where hog pasture 





is want I has a majority it 
should be the legumes. 

For hog pasture both crops in the same 
field are desirable because (1) two crops 
give variety and (2) oats are more palat- 


able to hogs, although winter vetch and 
peas are better for pasture because they 


A pasture of this kind has been found 
> the Alabama Experiment Station at 
to be essential to successful hog 
production in the South. With it plus a 





concentrate of corn and tankage, self-fed, 

fall pigs can be finished at a low cost 

while spring pigs are finished in the fall 

nm corn and vb sans, or any other good 
tint ahi! sy ible 


P. O. DAVIS. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
U eervcny Get your chicks | 
rex Booed 


ea 2 pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352_West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 





























r Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 

| Whit Rs ks “Ru ! - is, Fishel Wyandottes Byers 
Orp Eye Oper 18 pa tal FREE 

DRUMM "EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





PUREBERD POULTRY 
COCKERELS 
BARRED ROCKS 


FOUR ACRES POULTRY FARM 


Crumley’s Chapel, Box 246, Pratt City, Ala. 


























) \ , 
o. 1 Spanish, shell i? 
Hlogs, avera Pi sevekens 
Slee meau 1a cu l 
E JgS§ fresh ts, a 
He ‘souls a 
ens, Heat we, LV 
- 
‘ fi ext a 1D, 
? Vy ) Te | 
Corn, .\ ? ( 
Oats, No. 2 white. bu. .. ce ‘ 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton............19. 


Cotton, middling, spot, Tbh. . 
Sweet Potatoes, Va. No. 1, 
Potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl. 





ipples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt. 2.12 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 


Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 10% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 
Beef cattle, SOUR .ccccccscccececccs 2@4 
NG, TL | ncn ven oe 499055 9444 ansn ar 60@65 


eroynr yor AND Seeeewreree ON VARIOUS GR ADES AND STAPLES oF COTTON 

“Middling” white is tl le stan lard qualit; 
dling the farmer ic entitled to a premium 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made 


\ point is 1-100 of,a cent; thus ‘50 


means 2% cents, etc. 


Following are the number of points 
yvrade of cotton on the New Orleans cottor 


DET SUED in ds ic vndevuns 
Strict good middling 

Good =e 
Strict middling 


Middling ; seen 
Strict low middling 





Low middling ...... 
Strict good ordinary 
COORD GOUMOTY oivcceccccenes 


Premium for Extra Lent of Staple—At 
center of the Southern textile belt, premiums 


week were as follows :— 


MISSISSIPPI DEL T A GROW TH 


Grade 1 1-16 
Strict eniGGlin® ....ccccsces 250-300 on 350-400 on 
Mid lling kdbhsbe inane w ben Kanes 200-250 on 300-35 
Strict low middling ....... 100-150 on 200-25 


























various mg toe of staple last 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 














Per AAT! oP ee N 
































« cA handy celluloid gestation table 
* which computes accurately breed- 
|; ing information together with a 
copy of the booklet “Your Golden 
Opportunity” will be forwarded free 
and without obligation. upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon below. 

































































































Re American guernsey 
Cattle Club 


Prreesoro, N.H. 







































Te American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Peterboro, N. H. pr 

Gentlemen: Please send me free a 
estation table; also a copy of booklet 
Your Golden Opportunity.” 





Name........ 
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A smooth shave 
depends upon the correct stroke 
Which do you use. .? 


IGHT out of tenAmer- 
E ican men shave with 
a Gillette Razor, and 
probably not more than 
half of them use the 
correct diagonal stroke 
shownattheextremeleft. 


This is the stroke that 
adapts itself most comfort- 
ably to most men’s skin and 
beard.Those who use it regu- 
larly go a long way toward 
overcoming any differences 
in water, 
length of lathering time, 
humidity, weather con- 
ditions and a score of other 
factors that directly affect 
shaving comfort. 


temperatures, 


But no matter what stroke 
a man is accustomed to, he 








THE only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in every 
country in the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 


judges a shave on its face 
value, and finds the values 
there in every Gillette Blade. 
Gillette has put it there — 
designed the blade to meet 
all possible changing con- 
ditions. 

In the past ten years the 
Gillette plant has invested 
$12,000,000 in blade im- 
provements alone. Today 
the work is done by amaz- 
ingly skilful machines — 
adjusted to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch. And the 
product of these machines 
is tested and re-tested by a 
long line of inspectors who 
get a bonus for every blade 
they discard. 

Tomorrow morning slip 
a fresh Gillette Blade into 
its holder. Lather well and 
use the correct diagonal 
stroke. Let the world’s best 
blade in the world’s best 
razor give you the best of 
all possible shaves. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
U. S. A. 


<—— 


Gillette 








. Stahts blowin’ it! 





CAME THE DAWN 
He—‘“I’ve never seen such dreamy eyes.” 
She—“You’ve never stayed so late before!’ | 
' 


—Judge. - 


LIFE IS LIKE THAT 

A little fellow of our acquaintance wants to 
know why vitamines were put in spinach 
and cod-liver oil instead of in cake and candy. 


PIONEER STOCK 
“‘Have you lived in this town many years?” 
“Yep—I been here longer’n the steel pens 
down to the postoffice.”—Life. 


HE SAID NO MORE 
Smart Man (boarding car)—‘*Well, Noah, is 
the ark full?” 
Conductor—‘‘Nope. Only one jackass so far. 
Come on in.’’—Capper’s Weekly. 


DISPLEASED HIM 
Wife—“Before you were married you said | 
mother could stay with us whenever she } 


pleased.” 
Husband—“Yes, certainly—but she doesn’t 
lease.”"—Capper’s Weekly. 





DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN j 

Voice from Under Hood—“No, I’ve never | 
paid a cent for repairs on this car.” 

Voice from the Seat—‘‘Yes, that’s what the 
man who repaired it for you told me."’—Louis- 
ville Satyr. 

STRONG ON DIRECTIONS 

“Oh, doctor, I forgot to ask you about 
eye medicine.” 

“What about it?” 

“Do I drop it in my eyes before or after 
"—Capper’s Weekly. 
WHY SHOULD SHE? 

“Madam, you'll have to pay for 


meals? 





Conductor 
that boy.” 
Old Lady—‘But I never have before.” 

Conductor (hotly)—‘*That don’t matter to 
me. He’s over 12 years old, and you'll have 
to pay his fare or I'll put him off the car.” 
Old Lady—“Put him off. What do I care? 
I never saw him before.” 


A LOONY COUPLE 

“They say Boggs is crazy on the subject of 
golf and his wife is equally crazy over auc- 
tion sales.” 

“Yes, and the funny part of it is they both 
talk in their sleep. The other night a lodger 
in the next flat heard Boggs shout ‘Fore’ and 
immediately Mrs. Boggs yelled ‘Four and a 
Wall Street Journal. 





quarter.’ ” 


FOUL BALL 

The village choir-boys had decided to form 
a cricket team, and appointed their junior 
member honorary secretary. 

In due course the youngster 
the curate for support. 

This is how his letter ended:— 

“And we should be very pleased, sir, ii 
you would allow us the use of the bats which 
the choir-men say you have in the belfry!’”’— 
Tit-Bits (London). 


appealed to 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P. ALLEY Copyright, 1929, by 








Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 














“PROSPEITY 1S WEN 
FOLKS GITS MAD 
CASE DE CHICKEN 
AIn' COOKED To SuIT 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
, » ' 
Dey § some mens, wen dey comes out , 
de li'l een’ de hawn dey picks it up en ; 
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Ring's aren 
aly Lys 





B: CAREFUL what sort of smoke 
rings you blow in the direction of 


|the one and only woman. Why 


not let Sir Walter Raleigh make that 
too-powerful pipe of yours an asset 
instead of a home-wrecker? Its 
mild and fragrant — delightful to 
the fair one who is smoked a 
and a boon to the pipe fan who 
wants a mixture mild enough to 
wear well all day long. That's Sit 
Walter—smooth—cool—mellow. 
It’s the finest blend of choice toe 
bacco—carefully aged and seasoned 
—that ever came out of the sunny 
South. Seeing’s believing, sos 
smoking—try a tin. 

If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, sead 

a dusnnd sencendeeaee 


we will see that you have a chance to get — 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. — 


Dept. 328 Brown & Williamson ~~ 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky- 





Sir WALTER 
3 
RALEIGH © 








It’s 


os oe 




















